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Chapter  1 
INTRODUCTION 

There  is  little  doubt  that  organizational  life  is  a  multifaceted, 
complex  interaction  of  a  variety  of  internal  and  external  inputs.  Forces 
external  to  the  formal  organization  influence  the  flow  of  inputs  to  the 
organization.  In  the  case  of  the  Army,  the  obvious  inputs  are  dollars, 
personnel,  and  technology.  Also,  societal  conditions  influence  mission 
and  permissable  vehicles  for  mission  accomplishment.  Within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  structure,  leadership,  quality  of  training,  coordination,  distribution 
of  resources,  and  motivation  of  individuals  ure  examples  of  factors  in¬ 
fluencing  the  throughout  process,  hence  the  quality  of  the  output.  However, 
in  focusing  on  this  interolay  of  complex  variables,  the  relationship  of 
performance  to  what  comes  before  is  not  well  specified.  It  is  the  intent 
of  this  report  to  look  at  two  specific  aspects  of  organizational  character¬ 
istics  within  the  Army  as  they  relate  to  performance:  the  influence  of 
different  hierarchical  levels  on  a  variety  of  measures,  and  models  of 
organizational  functioning  with  particular  focus  on  leadership. 

A  growing  concern  for  the  performance  of  civilian  industrial  service 
organizations,  together  with  a  generally  felt  need  to  insure  the  capabilities 
of  military  organizations,  have  resulted  in  widespread  organizational 
effectiveness  (OE)  programs  in  such  organizations.  These  programs  have 
been  diverse  in  their  focus  and  activities,  but  most  have  had  as  a  major 
goal  the  enhancement  of  individual  and  organizational  performance  attained 
through  improvements  in  task  and  social  aspects  of  work  situations. 
Organizational  effectiveness  efforts  have  met  with  mixed  success,  and  it  is 
not  yet  clear  exactly  which  factors  associated  with  these  programs  are 
needed  to  maximize  the  changes  for  success.  However,  both  theory  and 
empirical  evaluations  indicate  that  the  presence  and  quality  of  diagnostic 
processes  are  critical  to  the  success  of  organizational  effectiveness  programs. 
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Diagnosis  has  received  widespread  note  as  a  critical  element  of  OE 
programs.  Yet,  despite  the  availability  of  a  large  number  of  scientific 
articles  and  books  suggesting  the  importance  of  diagnostic  processes, 
little  of  practical  value  has  been  developed  to  enable  consultants  or 
organizational  managers  to  conduct  meaningful  evaluations  of  organizations. 

Most  diagnostic  activity  is  based  on  informal  observation  or  inadequately 
constructed  interview  schedules  or  questionnaires  which  are  strongly 
influenced  by  predetermined  notions  of  what  exists.  Little  has  been  done 
to  systematize  diagnostic  procedures,  and  even  less  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  critical  issue  of  how  diagnosis  can  serve  as  a  basis  for 
matching  problem  causes  with  appropriate  corrective  activities. 

Further,  it  is  clear  that  even  among  those  striving  to  develop  syste¬ 
matic  diagnostic  procedures,  there  is  a  lack  of  agreement  of  how  organizations 
should  be  evaluated.  In  fact,  there  exists  considerable  controversy  in  the 
scientific  literature  around  this  issue.  Neither  the  formal  debates,  nor 
those  which  have  occurred  more  informally  has  resulted  in  a  single  widely 
embraced  approach  to  organizational  diagnosis.  However,  the  size  and  the 
nature  of  organizations  involved  in  OE  efforts,  together  with  a  variety 
of  practical  considerations  concerning  costs  and  staffing  Issues,  do  suqgest 
some  directions  for  diagnostic  processes.  It  Is  clear  that  OE  programs  in 
large  organizations  require  efficient  data  collection  and  evaluation  procedures. 
These  requirements  greatly  reduce  the  utility  of  observational  and  interview 
procedures  and  enhance  the  need  for  standardized  approaches. 

However,  even  the  diagnostic  staae  is  to  be  preceded  by  the  articulation 
of  a  model.  The  role  of  the  model  is  to  identify  critical  aspects  of 
organizational  functioning  and  the  interrelationships  of  these  factors.  It  is 
the  absence  of  such  ^  model  which,  to  a  large  extent,  is  responsible  for 
the  inconsistent  at-  low  quality  diagnosis  occurring  today. 

Many  individuals  participating  in  organizational  diagnosis  are  not 
aware  of  the  underlying  role  of  a  model.  That  is  not  to  say  they  are 
operating  without  a  model  of  organizational  functioning,  but  rather,  that 
their  models  are  implicit  rather  than  explicit.  In  these  situations,  the 
adequacy  and  accuracy  of  the  models  go  uninvestigated,  and  any  such 
weaknesses  in  the  models  get  amplified  many  times  over  in  the  diagnosis. 
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One  of  the  characteristics  of  a  model  is  that  it  often  presents  the 
ideal  state  —  what  a  smoothly  functioning  unit  would  look  like.  The 
consequence  of  this  feature  is  that  the  model  is  viewed  as  normative  — 
something  we  ought  to  work  toward.  To  the  extent  the  model  is  not  well 
articulated,  it  is  difficult  to  get  understanding  of  and  commitment  to 
the  model. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  present  research  is  the  development 
of  a  model  of  organizational  functioning  that  is  aopropriate  for  the  Army. 

The  model  is  developed  from  the  data  collected  over  two  years  on  repeated 
measurement  of  54  battalions.  The  anchor  of  this  model  is  unit  effectiveness. 
That  is,  it  was  of  interest  to  develop  a  model  of  functioning  which  explained 
performance. 

A  major  component  of  most  all  organizational  models  is  management 
style,  and  that  is  true  in  the  present  circumstances  as  well.  Thus,  the 
model  to  be  presented  says  something  about  leadership  practices  in  the  Army 
as  they  relate  to  unit  performance. 

Organizations  have  developed  over  the  history  of  human  life  from  small, 
very  specialized  systems  (e.g. ,  the  nuclear  family)  to  large,  complex 
structures  (e.g.,  the  U.S.  Army).  One  characteristic  of  almost  all  organiza¬ 
tions  today  is  the  existence  of  a  hierarchical  structure.  Organizational 
historians  say  that  these  layered  structures  emerged  in  attempts  to 
manage  the  work  of  the  organization  more  effectively.  In  most  organizations 
today  that  contain  even  a  moderate  degree  of  specialization  and  technology, 
there  are  limits  to  how  many  people  any  individual  can  directly  supervise. 

This  "span-of-control"  Issue  has  led  to  multilayered  systems  such  as  that 
In  the  Army. 

It  has  been  well  established  that  individual  performance  is  affected 
by  the  types  of  organizational  practices  and  conditions  (organizational 
climate)  in  which  one  works  and  by  the  characteristics  of  the  management 
behavior  expressed  toward  them.  The  performance  or  effectiveness,  then,  of 
a  group  of  individuals  is  partially  a  function  of  the  organizational  climate 
and  management  behavior.  This  is  rot  to  say  that  other  features  such  as 
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job  design,  quality  of  training,  ability  of  the  worker,  availability  of 
appropriate  equipment,  and  capacity  to  adapt  to  technological  changes  are 
not  other  essential  criteria  in  determining  performance.  Rather,  that 
some  part  of  performance  is  due  to  climate  and  leadership. 

In  a  multilayered  organization  the  outputs  of  those  individuals  at 
the  base  of  the  organization  are  influenced  by  the  behaviors  of  all  those 
in  layers  of  the  organization  that  are  above.  But  one  of  the  aspects  of 
organizational  functioning  that  behavioral  scientists  do  not  as  yet  know 
is  the  extent  of  the  influence  each  of  these  layers  has  on  the  base  of  the 
organization  and  the  overall  performance  of  the  system.  The  second  major 
thread  of  the  present  research  is  to  try  to  better  describe  the  impact 
of  hierarchical  levels  on  unit  performance  in  the  Army. 

The  approach  to  this  issue  has  been  to  consider  a  variety  of  characteristics 
of  organizational  functioning,  including  performance,  and  to  ascertain  what 
impact  division,  brigade,  battalion  and  company  levels  were  having  on  these 
factors.  Another  conceptual  approach  to  this  is  that  there  exists,  at 
the  individual  level,  variation  on  many  different  features  of  organizational 
life.  The  question  becomes  that  of  "which  level  —  division,  brigade, 
battalion  or  company  —  can  explain  the  greatest  proportion  of  this  variation?". 

The  remainder  of  this  report  contains  background  information  and 
the  results  of  the  specific  work  undertaken  to  address  the  two  main  features 
of  this  study.  Chapter  2  is  a  review  of  the  relevant  scientific  literature 
concerning  models  of  functioning,  especially  those  relating  to  the  military. 

There  is  not  much  information  In  that  Chapter  on  hierarchical  issues  as  this 
appears  to  be  a  topic  on  which  little  has  been  done. 

Chapter  3  describes  the  data  collected,  and  the  collection  procedures— 
used,  on  Which  the  analytical  investigations  were  based.  Chapter  4  presents 
the  Investigation  into  the  questions  of  hierarchical  influence.  Chapter  5 
contains  the  rather  considerable  Inquiry  into  models  of  organizational 
functioning.  The  final  chapter  serves  both  as  a  summary  of  the  research 
chapters  and  as  an  opportunity  to  Identify  additional  topics  which  are 
directly  related  to  the  present  work. 


Chapter  2 

BACKGROUND  AND  REVIEW  OF 
RELEVANT  LITERATURE 

As  indicated  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  the  qeneral  issue 
examined  in  the  oresent  research  is  the  organizational  level  whose  func¬ 
tioning  most  significantly  impacts  the  effectiveness  of  Army  units  and 
the  form  or  model  which  best  exolains  that  impact.  The  pi  'Stion  becomes 
more  complex  as  an  effort  is  made  to  break  it  into  more  manageable, 
component  parts.  Basically,  two  related  but  separate  issues  oresent 
themselves:  (a)  whether  effectiveness  and  its  related  variances  is  deter¬ 
mined  well  up  in  the  Army  hierarchy,  or  further  down,  and  (b)  whether  the 
pattern  of  behaviors,  conditions,  and  processes  which  optimally  accounts 
for  that  determination  is  collaborative  or  traditional  in  form. 

On  the  first  of  these  questions  —  the  hierarchical  level  of  impact  — 
available  literature  in  t.he  organizational  field  is  soeculativelv  vocal  but 
empirically  soarse.  Hunsicker  (1976)  notes  a  trend  in  the  military  services 
toward  greater  centralization,  yet  a  simultaneous  trend  toward  qreater 
specialization,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  inter- function  conflict. 

Odiorne  (1976)  sees  the  military  as  exceedingly  bureaucratic  and  believes 
that  this  has  produced  such  negative  effects  as  apathy,  alienation,  resistance 
and  ineffectiveness.  Toomay,  et  al.  (1976),  point  to  changes  which  have 
in  their  view  dramatically  affected  military  organizations,  amonq  them: 
enormous  increases  in  weapons  comolexity  and  firepower,  greater  importance 
of  high  technology  and  support  systems,  longer  time  frames,  greater  emphasis 
unon  preplanning  and  prepositioning  of  resources,  and  more  complex  information 
flows.  Military  actions,  they  say,  are  no  longer  ooint  effects,  but  extend 
over  broad  areas  of  impact.  Presumably  all  of  these  are  cogent  arguments 
for  believing  that  effectiveness  or  ineffectiveness  of  Army  units  is  deter¬ 
mined  well  uo  in  the  hierarchy,  perhaps  at  the  Brigade  or  Division  levels, 
or  even  higher. 
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On  ..,e  other  hand,  a  oreat  deal  of  evidence,  both  old  and  nore  recent, 
exists  to  sunnest  that  a  orine  precursor  of  unit  effectiveness  is  the 
face-to-face  qrouo.  The  work  of  Scott  (1956),  Henrv,  et  al.  (1962),  and 
Paae  (1946)  seems  consistent  with  this,  as  dees  that  of  Chesler,  et  al. 

(1955). 

More  recently,  studies  of  military  functioning  have  also  identifed 
intra-qroun  behaviors  and  processes  as  imoortant  contributors  to  effectiveness 
(Franklin,  1974;  Bowers,  1973;  Wessner  &  Franklin,  1975).  To  the  extent 
that  this  is  indeed  the  case,  it  suggests  that  much  critical  variance  is 
local  in  oriqin  --  at  the  battalion,  company,  or  even  squad  levels.  The 
possibility  exists,  of  course,  that  significant  impact  occurs  from  many 
or  all  hierarchical  levels,  with  unit  effectiveness  and  its  correlated 
functioning  in  part  determined  by  influences  from  such  levels. 

The  second  principal  question  is  addressed  by  speculation,  as  was 
the  first,  but  by  a  substantial  amount  of  empirical  evidence  as  well. 

Althouqh  logic  and  argumentation  are  often  employed  to  make  the  case  for  a 
Traditional,  order-and-obedience  model  of  military  functioning,  the  available 
evidence  largely  supports  a  more  Collaborative  model. 

Among  the  common  sense  arguments  often  raised  in  support  of  a  Traditional 
model  are  the  following: 

.  A  military  organization  does  not  operate  from  a  profit 
and  loss  statement. 

.  Any  of  the  services  is  larger  and  more  complicated  than 
any  civilian  organization. 

.  Military  personnel  are  required  to  expose  themselves  to 
violence  and  risk  of  death  or  injury,  and  no  one  does 
this  voluntarily. 

.  Military  action  is  so  complex  that  only  those  well  up  in 
the  hierarchy  have  the  requisite  information,  so  those 
lower  must  necessarily  do  what  they  are  told. 

.  Class  or  status  differences  between  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  are  enforced  by  law. 
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Each  and  all  of  these  may,  of  course,  be  true,  or  true  in  certain 
situations  or  instances.  Empirical  --  and  alternative  anecdotal  —  evidence 
make  then  questionable,  however.  For  example,  civilian  commercial  orqaniza- 
tions  do  not  operate  exclusively  by  profit  and  loss  statements.  On  the 
other  hand,  military  aporopriations  and  budgeting  decisions  often  appear  to 
bear  marked  similarity  to  their  commercial  counterparts.  Also,  the  Services 
are  indeed  larqe,  but  not  that  much  larger  than  the  largest  corporations, 
and  some  corporations  are  larger  than  some  of  the  Services.  Similarly, 
Stogffer,  et  al.  (1949)  found  that  only  27  percent  (in  World  War  II)  had 
ever  been  in  combat,  over  half  of  these  had  ever  been  within  range  of 
enemy  fire,  and  rarely  more  than  15  percent  in  any  engagement  ever  fired 
a  weapon  at  an  enemy  target.  If  these  numbers  were  taken  seriously  (and 
they  may  be  either  erroneous  or  dated  or  both),  it  would  mean  that  nearly 
85  percent  are  not  exposed  to  immediate  danoer  and  almost  98  percent  never 
fire  a  weapon  at  an  enemy.  Even  on  the  issues  of  the  importance  of  topside 
direction  and  the  impermeability  of  status  boundaries,  some  doubt  exists  as 
to  the  accuracy  in  modern  warfare  of  this  traditional  view. 

Much  of  the  empirical  evidence  concerning  conditions  conducive  to 
military  effectiveness  has  been  conducted  at  the  unit  (as  opposed  to  higher 
or  lower)  level.  In  this  area,  the  findings  thus  far  are  fairly  consistent. 
Collaborative  practices  of  one  form  or  another  have  been  found  to  be  positively 
related  to  retention  rate  (Drexler  &  Bowers,  1973;  Drexler,  1973;  Franklin 
&  Drexler,  1977;  Speed  &  Ryan,  1978),  non-judicial  punishment  rate  (Crawford 
4  Thomas,  1975),  aircraft  maintenance  (Shields  &  Walls,  1978),  aviation 
safety  (Kleinman,  1975;  Siegried  &  West,  1977),  submarine  reactor  safety 
(Anonymous,  1976),  operational  readiness  (Franklin  &  Drexler,  1977),  and 
combat  exercise  performance  (Mumford,  1976).  Although  these  studies  are 
unanimous  in  their  suooort  for  a  Collaborative  model  (and  none,  as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  appear  which  supports  a  Traditional  view),  it  should  be  noted 
that  none  were  specifically  concerned  with  Army  units. 

To  summarize,  plausible  cases  can  be  made  that  events  which  determine 
Army  unit  effectiveness  occur  (a)  largely  well  up  in  the  hierarchy,  (b) 
largely  well  down  in  the  hierarchy,  or  (c)  at  any  or  all  levels.  Similarly, 
it  may  be  argued  either  that  a  Traditional  model  applies,  or  that  a  more 
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Collaborative  model  is  instead  appropriate.  To  the  extent  tnat  empirical 
evidence  from  military  settincs  exists,  it  would  seem  to  give  a  nod  to 
qreater  variance  at  lower  echelons  and  to  a  Collaborative  system.  However, 
little  of  the  direct  evidence  has  come  from  qround  combat  forces,  and  the 
situation  in  such  settings  may  well  be  different. 
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Chapter  3 
THE  DATA: 

TYPES  COLLECTED- AND  PROCEDURES  USED 
.  ■*  \ 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  a  description  of  the  types 
of  data  collected  in  this  study  and  as  well  as  how  those  data  were  collected. 
These  descriptions  cover  most  all  apsects  of  the  collection  processes, 
including  sampling  procedures,  the  response  patterns,  errors  in  the  data  as 
well  as  the  resultant  data  structures.  The  last  section  of  this  chapter 
includes  suggestions  for  data  collection  procedures  relevant  for  any  future 
studies. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  present  report  focuses  largely  on  that  portion 
of  the  entire  study  carried  out  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  and 
Vector  Research,  Inc.  The  early  stages  of  the  project  were  conducted  by 
staff  of  the  Army  Research  Institute  (hereafter  referred  to  as  ARI).  In 
particular,  two  waves  of  data  collection  had  been  done  prior  to  our  involve¬ 
ment  which  began  in  April,  1979.  Since  then,  two  additional  waves  of  data 
have  been  collected.  Wave  3  and  Wave  4.  In  this  chapter,  the  primary  focus 
is  the  experience  in  collecting  Wave  3  and  4  data,  and  its  characteristics. 
However,  the  procedures  used  were  those  established  by  ARI  on  Waves  1  and  2, 
and  the  same  types  of  data  were  collected.  Even  more  specifically,  the  data 
included  in  Waves  1  and  2  were  also  in  Waves  3  and  4. 

Background 

Three  different  types  of  data  were  collected  in  this  study.  Briefly, 

these  included  Questionnaires  completed  by  members  of  selected  battalions, 

interviews  with  commanders  of  battalions,  brigades,  divisions  and  corps, 

and  performance  (record)  data  at  the  battalion  and  company  level.  The  type 

of  data  collected  by  each  of  these  methods  was  determined  by  the  staff  of  the 

Army  Research  Institute  in  order  to  insure  comparability  with  earlier 

activities  carried  out  by  them.  The  single  exception  to  this  was,  at  the 

suggestion  of  study  staff,  the  addition  of  some  questions  on, the  questionnaires 

•  * 

*Additional  items  were  ‘included  in  the  questionnaire  used  for  Waves  3  and  4, 
but  data  from  the  additional  items  were  not  analyzed. 
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The  overall  design  was  a  multiple-measurement  longitudinal  study  over 
18  months.  There  were  four  waves  of  data  collection  at  six  month  intervals. 
These  included  measurement  of  a  unit's  current  climate,  leadership,  and 
related  factors,  and  performance  measures  for  the  preceding  six  months. 


Performance  Performance  Performance  Performance 


May 

78 

Wave  1 

Questionnaire 

Administration  X 

Interviews  X 


Oct  Hay  Nov 

78  79  79 

2  3  4 

XXX 
X  X  X 


The  installations  included  in  Waves  3  and  4  of  this  study  were  as 
follows:  Ft.  Hood,  Ft.  Bragg,  Ft.  Campbell,  Ft.  Carson,  Ft.  'Lewis,  and  Ft. 
Riley.  At  these  sites,  55  battalions  had  participated  in  earlier  stages  of 
this  study  conducted  by  ARI.  The  previously  identified  battailions  represented 
a  variety  of  functional  types  including  such  things  as  military  police,  field 
artillary,  aviation,  infantry,  medical,  calvary,  armor  and  signal. 

Data  Collection  Procedures 


For  both  Wave  3  and  Wave  4,  essentially  the  same  procedures  were  followed. 
Each  of  the  six  posts  were  notified  of  the  forthcoming  wave  of  data  collection 
activities  through  regular  Army  channels.  They  were  asked  to  designate  an 
officer  to  serve  as  a  point  of  contact  (POC).  The  POC  served  as  a  liaison 
throughout  the  study.  Each  post  was  asked  to  select  one  week  out  of  several 
offered  during  which  study  staff  would  be  on  post  doing  questionnaire  administra¬ 
tion  and  interviewing.  All  negotiations  with  the  POC's  on  these  issues  were 
carried  out  by  ARI  staff. 
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Each  post  POC  was  asked  to  arrange  with  each  participating  battalion  time 
and  location  for  questionnaire  administration  and  for  interviews  with  commanders 
at  the  battlion,  brigade,  and  division  level.  During  the  designated  week, 
a  team  of  three  individuals  was  on  post  carrying  out  the  data  collection. 

These  included  two  individuals  representing  the  contractor  and  one  person 
from  ARI. 

The  interviews  took  place  in  the  offices  of  the  interviewees,  most  often 
a  satisfactory  environment.  The  beginning  part  of  the  interviews  were  tape 
recorded.  However,  the  data  collected  during  that  part  of  the  interview 
was  for  another  study  and  not  part  of  the  present  investigation. 

In  some  cases,  the  desired  interviewee  (battalion  commanders,  brigade 
commanders,  assistant  division  commanders,  commanding  generals)  were  not 
on  post  the  week  of  the  study  visit.  In  a  few  situations,  the  battalion 
commanders  were  brand  new  (in  command  less  than  a  week).  In  some  situations 
where  the  above  occurred,  the  battalion  executive  officer  was  interviewed 
rather  than  the  battalion  corranander. 

The  interviewees  were  asked,  as  part  of  the  interview,  to  rank  the  units 
in  their  command.  On  a  few  occasions,  the  commander  refused  to  do  this  so  that 
the  data  on  rankings  is  not  100%  complete. 

The  conditions  underwhich  the  questionnaires  were  administered  were 
quite  varied,  most  often  being  in  unfavorable  locations.  These  ranged  from 
battalion  classrooms  to  theaters,  cafeterias  to  field  hospitals,  vehicle 
maintenance  facilities  to  firing  ranges.  Other  prevalent  characteristics 
were  inadequate  seating,  poor  lighting,  poor  acoustics,  no  writing  surfaces, 
and,  often  unbeknowst  to  the  survey  administrator,  multiple  rooms  to  house 
respondents  simultaneously.  It  would  appear  that  most  battalions  had  little 
or  no  vested  interest  in  participating  in  the  study. 

Another  feature  which  may  have  impicted  the  quality  of  the  survey  data 
was  the  inaccurate  scheduling.  On  one  occasion,  a  battalion  had  its  soldiers 
sitting  in  a  room,  idle,  for  more  than  one  hour  because  the  battalion  thought 
the  survey  was  to  be  conducted  at  0800,  while  the  post  POC  had  them  listed 
at  1000.  At  some  posts,  there  were  some  battalions  which  did  not  participate 
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during  the  designated  week,  but  rather,  were  administered  the  questionnaire 
the  following  week  by  the  post-POC  or  his  representative.  At  one  post,  the 
|  POC  took  leave  the  week  study  staff  were  at  his  post.  At  another,  the  post 

POC,  in  essence,  refused  to  participate  and  study  staff  did  all  their  own 
scheduling  after  arriving  at  the  post. 

The  above  issues  are  identified  not  in  an  attempt  to  besmirch  the 

i 

'  capabilities  of  Army  staff,  or,  in  particular,  the  POCs.  Rather,  these 

incidences  are  possible  causes  of  lower  quality  data.  They  reflect  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  battalions  were  given  inaccurate  and/or  inadequate  information 
about  the  purposes  of  the  study,  and  insufficient  time  to  select  appropriate 
samples  of  battalion  personnel  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire,  thereby 
lessening  the  quality  of  the  data. 

A  last  environmental  feature  which  varied  across  the  several  posts  and 
battalions  within  posts  was  the  presence  and/or  behavior  of  more  senior 
battalion  officers.  In  some  survey  conditions,  there  were  no  commissioned 
officers  present,  and  during  which  there  existed  considerably  more  chatter, 
joking,  and  withdrawal  behavior  such  as  sleeping  or  early  exiting.  In  other 
situations,  enlisted  personnel  and  officers  were  in  separate  rooms  leading  to 
the  same  results.  Finally,  in  a  few  instances,  the  above  distracting  behavior 
were  manifested  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  platoon  and  company  commanders. 

The  questionnaires  were  administered  using  a  standard  set  of  instructions 
(see  Appendix  D).  These  instructions  briefly  reviewed  the  purpose  of  the  study 
and  requested  the  respondents'  frank  responses  to  the  items. 

One  significant  feature  of  the  procedures  used  which  may  bear  on  the  quality 
of  the  data  is  that  of  anonymity.  Questionnaire  respondents  were  asked 
to  write  in  their  Social  Security  number  on  the  back  of  the  answer  sheet 
along  with  other  demographic  characteristics  such  as  battalion  and  company 
codes,  length  of  service,  pay-grade,  and  number  of  dependents.  Several 
responses  occurred  which  indicate  that  this  individual  identification  may 
have  influenced  data  quality. 

One  response  was  that  some  individuals  did  not  code  in  their  Social 
Security  numbers.  Others  made  up  numbers.  Several  laughed  out  loud  at  the 
request,  or  when  confidentiality  was  discussed  as  part  of  the  introduction 


and  thus  either  die  not  complete  or  made  uc  a  Social  S 
then  freely  answer  the  Questions.  However,  one  might 
that  seme  who  were  worried  about  anonym-' ty  completed  a 
Security  numbers  and  then  modified  their  responses  to 


ecority  number  could 
also  hypothesize 
ccurately  their  Social 
items  in  the  questionnaire. 


While  no  systematic  investigation  of  the  types  of  individuals  who  did 
not  complete  their  Social  Security  numbers  took  place,  one  observation 
made  by  a  survey  administrator  during  three  weeks  of  data  collection  was 
that  there  were  a  disproportionately  high  number  of  senior  NCO’s  who  did  this. 

Another  concern  with  any  questionnaire  administration  has  to  do  with 
••the  readability  of  the  instrument.  While  no  formal  assessment  of  the  necessary 
reading  level  was  done  for  the  questionnaire  used  in  Waves  3  and  4  (in 
order  to  provide  continuity  of  items  across  a  1-1  waves),  most  all  items  would 
clearly  not  be  a  problem  given  Army  enlistment  requirements.  However, .some 
survey  administrators  raised  this  issue  in  our  post-survey  discussions. 

There  were-  some  Army  personnel  who  did  have  some  difficulty  reading 
the  questionnaire  because  English  was  their  second  language.  Some  individuals 
for  whom  this  was  a  problem  would  ask  for  assistance  from  either  their  peers 
or  survey  administrators.  Others  clustered  together  and  used  each  other 
as  resources.  It  may  be  presumed,  however,  that  there  were  yet  others  who, 
while  needing  assistance,  did  not  obtain  it,  thereby  reducing  the  quality 
of  the  data. 

At  most  sites  during  Wave  3,  survey  administrators  were  asked  to  distri¬ 
bute  and  collect  a  second  questionnaire.  This  second  instrument,  while  only' 

35  questions,  definitely  added  to  the  confusion  surrounding-materials 
and  instructions.  There  were  two  different  answer  sheets,  two  booklets ,  .and 
slightly  different  instructions.  Additional  to  these 'issues,  and  possibly 
more  important-,  was  the  length  of  the  survey.  The  Wave  3  questionnaire  was 
128  items  for  El-E4's,  124  items  for  all  others.  With  the  35  additional 
items,  it  resulted  in  163  and  159  items.* 


In  Wave  4,  the  additional  questionnaire  was  integrated  into  the  regu-lor 
survey  booklet,  and  answers  were  placed  on  the  same  answer  sheet  in  an 
attempt  to  reduce  paper  handling  and  confusion.  The  result  was  160  items 


*See  Footnote  on  p.  3-1. 
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for  the  El-E4's,  and  162  for  all  others.  While  the  time  required  to  complete 
this  was  not  great  (most  taking  less  than  one-half  hour),  the  length  in 
terms  of  numbers  was  a  problem.  Manifestations  of  this  were  people  who 
either  stopped  after,  say,  the  first  100  questions  or  began  patterning 
their  answers  after  completing  the  first  side  of  the  answer  sheet  (that 
Is,  just  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  answer  sheet  without  reading  the  questions). 

There  were  features  surrounding  the  collection  of  performance  (record) 
data  as  well.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  forms  (see  Appendix  H)  used  to 
collect  the  data,  some  of  what  was  to  be  provided  was  classified  material. 
Questions  of  whether  or  not  it  could  be  released  led  to  delay,  and,  in  some 
cases,  failure  to  submit  it. 

Other  characteristics  were  also  influential.  They  included  the  following: 
The  forms  used  in  this  study  were  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  forms  (some) 
units  were  using  to  record  their  own  performance.  Different  units  had 
different  practices  in  reporting  numbers  (e.g.,  raw  totals  versus  percentage 
of  re-enlistment).  The  forms  did  not  contain  sufficient  information  for 
those  who  ultimately  were  assigned  to  complete  them  to  know  what  was  wanted. 

It  was  hoped  to  obtain  performance  (record)  data  at  both  the  company  and 
battalion  level,  but  many  companies  were  unable  to  report  their  data  because 
of  their  record  keeping  systems  not  containinn  that  Information  over  time. 

And  finally,  while  the  forms  were  distributed  to  battalions  by  either  the 
study  staff  or  the  POC,  most  did  not  have  them  completed  at  the  time  the  study 
team  left  the  post.  follow-up  to  obtain  the  remainder  of  the  completed  forms 
by  the  POC  has  not  been  very  successful. 

Sampling 

As  mentioned  above,  55  battalions  at  six  CONUS  installations  were 
participating  In  this  study.  These  units  participated  in  Waves  1  and  2, 
and  the  Intent  was  to  fallow  units  over  time.  However,  there  was  no  attempt 
to  survey  the  same  Individuals. 

The  post  POC's  were  given  the  following  instructions  regarding  the  number 
of  survey  respondents  to  select. 
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From  each  company  20  El-E4's 

10  NCO’s 
5  Officers 

Additional  Battalion  5  Battalion  level  officers 

personnel 

Given  that  most  companies  have  more  than  100  members,  selection  of  survey 
participants  was  to  be  according  to  the  terminal  digit  of  the  Social  Security 
number.  For  Wave  3,  individuals  with  terminal  digit  7  were  to  be  selected 
first,  then,  if  necessary,  those  with  an  8,  etc.  For  Wave  4,  the  first 
terminal  digit  number  to  use  was  0,  then  1,  etc. 

Two  major  characteristics  occurred  in  the  sampling.  The  first  had  to  do 
with  total  numbers  per  battalion.  Most  of  the  participating  battalions 
had  five  companies  (the  range  was  four  to  seven),  thus  the  modal  number  of 
requested  survey  respondents  was  180  per  battalion.  The  actJal  number  of 
respondents  in  the  five  company  battalions  was  very  near  115. 

A  second  feature  is  the  way  the  respondents  were  selected.  It  appears 
that,  on  the  whole,  little  or  no  effort  was  made  to  select  individuals  by 
the  terminal  digit  of  their  Social  Security  number.  The  frequency  distribution 
of  the  terminal  digits  revealed  an  almost  uniform  distribution  across  the 
ten  possible  values,  indicating  that  the  sampling  procedure  was  not  followed. 

In  more  than  one  instance  it  was  suggested  by  battalion  personnel  that  those 
selected  were  those  available,  that  is,  those  not  involved  in  significant 
other  activities. 

A  word  of  caution  ought  to  be  inserted  here.  There  are  differences 
between  a  random  sample  and  a  representative  sample.  The  selection  method 
requested  in  this  study  was  one  possible  procedure  for  selecting  a  random 
sample.  However,  even  if  it  had  been  followed,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  resulting  sample  would  have  been  representative  (albeit  the  chances 
are  pretty  good  that  it  would  be).  Randomness  only  reflects  how  the  samole 
is  selected,  not  the  attributes  of  the  sample  vis  a  vis  the  population. 
Representatives  of  a  sample  is  how  well  the  sample  mirrors  the  population  with 
respect  to  the  attributes  of  interest.  Thus  the  failure  to  select  a  random 


/ 
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sample  does  not  necessarily  mandate  that  the  sample  is  not  representative 
of  the  battalion.  For  example,  if  a  soldier  was  selected  for  the  survey 
because  he/she  was  not  in  a  training  activity  due  to  a  severely  sprained 
ankle  does  not  preclude  that  that  individual  sees  the  leadership  practices 
in  their  company  similar  to  how  a  randomly  selected  person  sees  them. 

There  exists  yet  another,  albeit  small,  protection  against  whatever 
biases  entered  in  the  selection  of  survey  respondents.  The  company  mean 
on  any  one  item  is  rather  insensitive  to  distortion  caused  by  the  presence 
of  a  few  non-representative  views.  This  is  because  the  mean,  for  most 
companies,  was  based  on  over  20  respondents,  and  that  the  questions  had  only 
a  five-point  response  scale.  Illustratively,  if  the  true  company  mean  was 
3.20,  any  divergent  view  could  be  no  further  away  than  2.20,  and  the  impact 
of  that  view  on  most  company's  means  would  be  less  than  0.11. 


Data  Quality-Empirical 

In  reviewing  the  responses  to  the  survey,  many  data  quality  issues 
came  to  light.  Many  of  these  are  presented  in  this  section  as  well  as  how 
they  were  handled. 

The  questonnaires  used  in  this  study  employed  a  separate,  optically 
scanned  answer  sheet.  All  questionnaire  items  could  be  answered  by  selecting 
one  of  up  to  five  alternatives  and  filling  in  the  corresponding  circle  on 
the  answer  sheet.  Before  beginning  to  answer  the  questionnaire  items,  however, 
the  participants  were  asked  to  code  In  the  following  information  in  available 
grids  on  the  back  of  the  answer  sheet. 


Grid 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K,L 

M,N 


Content 


Social  Security  Number 
Battalion  code 
Company  code 

Number  of  months  in  unit 
Number  of  dependents 
Version  number  of  questionnaire 
Pay  grade 

Number  of  years  in  Army 
Age 


) 


Wave  4  only 
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(Grids  A  through  C  were  left  blank).  Thus  there  were  two  different  aspects 
of  the  responses  on  the  answer  sheet  which  permitted  inspection  as  to 
data  editing,  item  answers  and  demographic  grids. 

Within  the  questionnaire  itself  there  were  no  questions  which  permitted 


cross-validation  with  the  demographic 
However,  there  were  certain  phenomena 
permit  some  editing.  One  of  the  most 
patterned  response.  Visually,  on  the 
look  like  the  following: 

'I  %  *  C  f  ( 

2  §  e  c  o  e 

|  3$  B  C  D  E 

i 

4  £  B  C  O  E 

j  5  •  B  C  O  l 

I  g  #  B  C  D  E 

7  0  b  c  o  e 

8#  B  C  D  C 

I 

9  0  B  C  D  C 
10#  B  C  D  E 

i 

i 

Figure 


data  in  the  grids  as  identified  above, 
within  the  item  responses  that  did 
frequent  occurrences  was  that  of  a 
answer  sheet,  two  such  patterns  would 

21  #  i  •  ‘  r 

22  *  *  ;  °  ■ 

23  *  *•  %  <»  r 

24  »  b  c  9  t 

25  »  »  c  i)  | 

26  »  »  c  Q  . 

27  »  b  9  o  t 

28  *  •  c  o  i 

29  |  >  e  o  c 

30  *  •  i  °  £ 


If  such  patterns  existed  over  several  blocks  of  the  answer  sheet,  the 
answer  sheets  were  excluded  from  the  data  set.  One  phenomena,  mentioned 
earlier,  was  the  beginning  of  a  pattern  late  in  the  questionnaire,  especially 
beginning  at  item  #101  following  the  turning  over  of  the  answer  sheet.  When 
possible,  if  a  significant  part  of  the  answer  sheet  had  unpatterned  responses 
and  then  switched  to  patterned,  only  the  unpatterned  items  remained  in  the 
data  set. 
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The  answer  sheet  used  in  this  study  permitted  the  use  of  up  to  200 
questions.  The  response  area  for  the  first  100  items  was  on  one  side, 
the  area  for  the  second  on  the  other.  Several  respondents  filled  in  the 
response  circles  for  200  questions,  well  beyond  the  number  in  the  questionnaire. 
In  such  cases,  as  it  was  not  discernible  where  the  valid  answering  stopped 
and  the  imaginary  answering  began,  these  answer  sheets  were  dropped  from 
the  data  set.  Approximately  one  percent  of  all  answer  sheets  were  omitted 
by  the  two  above  criteria  through  a  visual  checking  process. 

There  was  one  other  way  of  inspecting  data  quality  by  looking  at  the 
answers  to  the  questionnaire.  There  were  two  questions  on  each  version  of 
the  questionnaire  which  had  only  two  possible  answers  (all  others  had  five 
alternatives).  The  first  of  these  was  item  number  one  which  asked  the 
respondents'  sex.  The  percentage  giving  inadmissible  responses  to  this  item 
in  Wave  3  was  0.7%.  The  second  question  had  a  yes/no  answer  set  and  was 
much  later  in  the  questionnaire  (#97)  on  the  instrument  for  El-E4's,  #100 
for  the  officers  -  Wave  3).  In  the  Wave  3  data  set,  11%  of  the  El-E4's  gave 
inadmissible  answers,  and  five  percent  of  the  officers. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  individuals  may  have  provided  these 
answers.  Of  greatest  concern,  of  course,  is  that  they  were  not  reading  the 
questions,  but  just  randomly  filling  up  the  answer  sheet.  And  if  this  is  true, 
one  could  argue  that  there  were  another  seven  percent  and  three  percent, 
respectively  that  could  have  been  also  just  randomly  filling  in  the  answer 
sheet  but  happened  to  pick  from  the  admissible  alternatives  simply  by  chance. 
More  positive  possibilities  include  that  an  individual  got  off  by  one  while 
answering  the  survey,  or  wanted  the  last  of  the  alternatives  listed,  so 
filled  in  the  last  circle  provided  on  the  answer  sheet  for  that  item. 

As  these  inadmissible  answers  indicated  a  strong  likelihood  that  these 
particular  respondents  were  not  answering  questions  carefully,  it  was 
decided  to  omit  all  those  who  provided  such  answers  from  the  data  set. 

The  demographic  data  provided  some  ways  of  checking  the  data  set  and 
gave  some  basis  for  removing  individuals  from  the  data  set.  For  example, 
if  an  individual  did  not  complete  their  battalion  code,  there  was  no  way 
to  identify  them  with  respect  to  which  aggregate  group  they  belonged.  Also 
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if  they  inaccurately  coded  their  battalion  number,  there  was  no  way  of  being 
sure  from  which  battalion  they  came.  (Upon  being  confronted  by  this 
problem  in  the  Wave  3  data  set.  Wave  4  answer  sheets  were  collected  by 
battalion  and  visually  checked  for  accuracy). 

The  criteria  used  for  deletion  from  among  the  demographic  variables  coded 
on  to  the  grids  of  the  answer  sheet  was  consistency  of  pay  grade  and  version 
of  the  questionnaires.  All  El-F4's  were  to  complete  Version  I,  while 
E5’s  on  up  were  to  complete  Version  II.  Anyone  who  listed  their  pay  grade 
as  El  to  E3  but  said  they  answered  Version  II,  or  any  E5's  on  up  who  said 
they  answered  Version  I  were  removed  from  the  analysis.  As  some  E4's  were 
acting  E5's,  and  thus  completed  Version  II,  there  was  no  way  of  discerning 
inconsistencies,  so  they  were  all  left  in  the  data  set.  Approximately 
two  percent  were  deleted  using  the  above  criteria. 

One  other  feature  showed  up  in  the  pay  grade  column  which  indicated 
some  problems  with  data  quality.  Thirteen  Wave  4  respondents  said  their 
pay  grade  was  0-6  or  higher.  As  no  Lt.  Colonels  or  above  were  to  participate 
in  this  survey,  such  individuals  were  deleted  from  the  data  set. 

There  were  some  problems  in  the  performance  (record)  data  as  well. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  different  units  had  different  ways  of  reporting  certain 
variables.  But  clearly  the  biggest  problem  was  just  obtaining  the  data. 

For  example,  for  Wave  3,  only  34  of  the  55  battalions  completed  page  1  of 
the  two  pages.  However,  only  26  ever  submitted  both  pages  of  the  form. 

And  given  that  it  was  the  second  page  that  contained  battalion  strength 
(number  of  individuals  presently  assigned  to  the  battalion)  which  was  used 
to  convert  most  of  the  values  on  the  first  page  into  rates  (rather  than 
total  number  of  occurrences),  there  was  a  drastically  reduced  data  set  on 
which  to  compare  unit  questionnaire  responses  to  performance  measures. 

Although  one  possibility  might  have  been  to  impute  battalion  strength  from 
the  earlier  data  waves  to  waves  3  and  4,  it  was  concluded  that  this  was 
inadvisable.  Even  from  Waves  3  to  4  for  battalions  presenting  strength 
statistics  changes  ranged  from  a  gain  of  21  persons  to  a  loss  of  111  persons. 
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Survey  Data 

This  section  contains  a  description  of  the  data  collected  on  the 
survey  instruments  and  the  indices  that  were  generated  from  them.  The 
actual  survey  questionnaires  are  included  in  Appendices  E  and  F. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  principal  content  of  the  questionnaires  was 
prepared  by  ARI  and  used  in  Waves  1  and  2.  Approximately  22  items  were 
added  to  both  Versions  I  and  II  for  Waves  3  and  4.  Analyses  of  all  items  for 
both  Waves  3  and  4  were  carried  out  to  develop  indices  (or  factors  or  scales) 
which  had  both  empirical  and  theoretical,  consistency.  The  method  used  to 
group  the  items  was  a  cluster  analysis  algorithm.  The  results  of  this 
cluster  analysis  are  presented  in  Appendix  A.  The  description  of  the 
resultant  indices  is  given  in  Table  1. 

The  internal  consistency  measures  (alphas)  of  these  indices  are  acceptable 
The  range  of  alpha  values  is  (.41,  .90),  indicating  some  low  values,  but 
without  the  two  indices.  Discipline  and  Standards  Enforcement,  the  range  would 
be  (.64,  .90).  The  alpha  values  for  individual  indices  can  also  be  found 
in  Appendix  A. 

The  indices  discussed  above  are  similar  to  the  factors  generated  by  ARI 
resulting  from  analysis  of  Waves  1  and  2  data.  Eight  of  the  first  11  indices 
(the  analysis  of  questions  comparable  across  waves)  are  identifiable  in 
the  ARI  factor  analysis.  In  doing  a  comparable  analysis  of  the  Wave  4  data 
the  same  clusters  appeared  for  the  first  12  indices,  and  somewhat  similarly 
for  the  last  four. 

Performance  Measures 

Both  the  interview  data  and  the  "hard"  performance  (record)  data  provide 
measures  of  performance.  The  former  yield  both  rankings  and  ratings  of  unit 
performance,  while  the  latter  are  numerical  measures  related  to  discipline, 
re-enlistment,  and  preparedness.  (See  Appendix  H).  The  measures  used  are 
provided  in  Table  2. 
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TABLE  1A 
SURVEY  INDICES* 


■ 

% 

Reliability  (Alpha) 

% 

Coefficients 

Index 

Wave  3 

Wave  4 

1 

Organizational  Climate  A 

.79 

.84 

Organizational  Climate  B 

.71 

.70 

.* 

Supervisory  Leadership  A 

.83 

.82 

i 

Supervisory  Leadership  B 

.77 

.71 

I 

Group  Cohesiveness 

.64 

.65 

•. 

Job  Challenge 

.84 

.86 

Motivation 

.69 

.68 

i 

* 

Loyalty  to  Organization 

.76 

.73 

Willingness  to  Deploy 

.90 

.92 

r 

r 

Unit  Effectiveness 

.71 

.74 

• 

Army/Unit  Reference  Group 

.65 

.67 

■ 

Discipline 

.54 

.57 

1 

Standards  Enforcement 

.41 

.40 

m 

m 

Military  Sentiment 

.77 

.78 

\ 

* 

Incremental  Influence 

.67 

.69 

• 

• 

I 

•• 

% 

Ascribed  Influence 

.40 

.19 

Theory  X  Beliefs 

.63 

.64 

*Inaev.es  were  derived  by  use  in  each  Wave  of  the  Hierarchical  Cluster 
Analysis  (ICLUST)  Program,  developed  by  Revelle,  W.  and  Kulik,  J., 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  The  University  of  Michigan,  Center  for  Research 
on  Learning  and  Teaching,  1970. 
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TABLE  2 


PERFORMANCE  CRITERIA 


1.  No.  of  EDP  Discharges 

Aggregate  Strength 

2.  No.  of  Adverse  Discharges 

Aggregate  Strength 

3.  No.  of  Articles  15 
Aggregate  Strength 

4.  No.  of  Courts-Martial 

Aggregate  Strength 

5.  No.  of  AWOLs 
Aggregate  Strength 

6.  No.  of  DFRs _ 

Aggregate  Strength 

7.  No.  of  Crimes  of  Violence 

Aggregate  Strength 

8.  No.  of  Crimes  against  Property 

Aggregate  Strength 

9.  No.  of  Marijuana/Drug  Offenses 

Aggregate  Strength 

10.  No.  of  First  Term  Reups 

Enlisted  Strength 

11.  No.  of  Career  Reups 

Enlisted  Strength 

COMPOSITES: 

12.  Discipline  =  (1 )+2+3+4+5+(6)+7+8+9 

13.  Re-enlistement  *  10+11 

14.  Overall  REDCON 


15.  Personnel  REDCON 

16.  EOH  REDCON 

17.  Equipt.  Status  REDCON 

18.  Training  REDCON 

19.  ALO 

20.  MOS  Qualified  percent 

21.  Turnover  (percent) 

22.  Percent  Equipment  Ready 


RANKINGS  AND  RATINGS 

23.  Companies  -  Battalion  Commanders 

percentile  ranking 

24.  Companies  -  (23)  x  the  mean  of 

brigade,  ADC  &  Division 
Commanders  percentile  ranking 
for  battalion 

25.  Battalions  -  Brigade  commanders 

percentile  ranking 

26.  Battalions  -  ADC's  percentile 

ranking 

27.  Battalions  -  Division  commanders 

percentile  ranking 

28.  Companies  -  Battalion  commanders 

rating  A+  to  E 

29.  Companies  -  (28)  x  the  mean  of 

brigade,  ADC  and  Division 
commanders'  ratings  for 
battalions 

30.  Battalions  -  Brigade  commanders' 

rating 

31.  Battalions  -  ADC's  rating 

32.  Battalions  -  Division  commanders 

rating 
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The  calculations  of  the  rankings  and  ratings  were  completed  as  follows: 

Rankings:  Being  ranked  ktfl  of  n  units  yields  a  score  of 

n+l-k 

n 

Ratings:  A+  =  13,  A  =  12,  A-  =  11 .  B+  =  10,  B  s  9,  B-  =  8, 

C+  =  7,  C  =  6,  C-  =  5,  D+  =  4,  D  =  3,  D-  =  2,  E  =  1. 

As  one  can  see  by  the  definition  of  measures  24  and  29  in  Exhibit  3-3, 
company  ratings  and  rankings  are  being  modified  by  the  battalion  values. 

In  essence,  this  is  an  attempt  to  weight  the  difference  between  being  the 
second  best  company  in  the  best  battalion  on  post  and  being  the  second  best 
company  within  one  of  the  lower  ranked  battalions. 

Recommendations 

In  doing  any  survey  data  collection  among  Army  personnel  in  the  future, 
we  would  suggest  the  following  for  consideration: 

1.  Keep  the  instrument  relatively  brief, 

2.  Have  some  product  available  to  the  battalion  (company)  so  that 
there  is  greater  chance  for  commitment  to  the  survey  by  officers 
and  staff  of  the  unit. 

3.  Build  in  an  evaluation  of  the  post  POC's  performance  to  be 
reported  to  the  POC's  immediate  superior  officer  as  well  as  to 
the  POC.  (This  necessitates  the  existence  of  clearly  defined 
criteria  before  the  procedure  starts.) 

4.  If  multiform  questionnaires  are  used,  either  prestufff  answer 
sheets  or  color  code  them,  preferably  both.  (This  would 

reduce  the  version  identification  confusion.)  . . . . 

5.  Get  multimeasures  of  critical  demographics  to  reduce  having  to 
discard  respondents  for  inaccurate  identification. 

6.  Using  a  firm  cover  may  help  with  the  absence  of  writing  surfaces. 

7.  Define  the  sample  selection  procedures  in  ways  that  are  easy  to 
implement  at  the  company  level. 


w.v.v.v.s\nv.\-  ,  ; 
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Chapter  4 

ORGANIZATIONAL  IMPACT  ON  COMMAND  CLIMATE  SURVEY  INDICES 

This  chapter  describes  the  analyses  conducted  during  this  pro¬ 
ject  to  analyze  the  relative  amounts  of  influence  associated  with 
units  at  various  levels  in  the  military  hierarchy  on  command  climate 
as  perceived  by  individuals  in  the  lowest  level  units.  During  this 
portion  of  the  study,  analysis  indices  were  constructed  to  represent 
variables  and  constructs  of  interest,  statistical  analyses  were  per¬ 
formed  to  analyze  the  of  the  effects  associated  with  the  various 
superior  hierarchical  units,  and  statistical  theory  was  used  to 
determine  the  relative  quantitative  contributions  of  these  effects  to 
individual  and  unit  climate  indices.  The  chapter  is  organized  in 
three  major  sections:  the  first  describes  the  methodology  employed  in 
the  analyses,  the  second  describes  the  results  obtained  in  the  analy¬ 
sis,  and  the  third  summarizes  conclusions  from  the  analysis. 

'i 

Methodology 

The  first  step  of  this  portion  of  the  analysis  was  construc¬ 
tion  of  unit  climate  indices  from  the  survey  questions.  As  discussed 
previously,  cluster  analysis  methods  were  used  to  perform  a  factor 
analysis  of  survey  responses.  Through  this  analysis,  seventeen 
groups  of  survey  questions  were  identified  as  cohesive  clusters. 

Eleven  additional  questions  were  singled  out  as  single-question 
indices  of  important  substantive  interest.  (As  discussed  previously, 
these  analyses  were  performed  for  both  wave  3  and  wave  4  data,  and 
the  results  showed  general  agreement  with  the  previous  factor  analy¬ 
sis  of  wave  i' ;  data. )  Apoendix  A  describes  the  composition  of  these 
twenty-eight  indices  in  terms  of  the  survey  questions,  as  well  as 
showing  the  niime.  j  and  short-name  forms  under  which  they  will  be 
identified  in  the  discussion  of  results. 

Indices  were  constructed  only  where  data  was  present  for  all 
questions  used  in  the  construction  of  an  index  with  three  or  fewer 
questions  or  fop  all  or  all  but  one  for  indices  involving  more  than 
three  questions.  All  other  cases  involved  the  assignment  of  a 
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"missing  data"  value  for  the  index.  This  strict  rule  did  not  signi¬ 
ficantly  reduce  the  sample  sizes  in  the  analysis  (as  can  be  seen  from 
the  data  presentations  in  Appendix  I).  All  the  further  analyses 
described  in  this  chapter  were  conducted  in  terms  of  the  constructed 
indices.  Relations  among  these  indices  and  between  these  indices  and 
performance  data  obtained  on  a  non-questionnaire  basis  were  examined 
in  other  analyses,  which  did  not  explicitly  examine  the  relative 
contributions  of  the  organizations  at  various  hierarchical  levels  to 
the  indices. 

The  goal  of  this  analysis  was  to  determine  the  relative  impact 
of  units  at  various  organizational  levels  on  the  perceptions  and  par¬ 
ticipation  of  individuals  as  represented  by  the  twenty-eight  analysis 
indices.  For  this  analysis,  units  were  organized  into  a  hierarchy 
with  four  levels: 

1)  Divisions ; 

2)  Brigades; 

3)  Battalions;  and 

4)  Companies. 

All  individuals  were  members  of  companies.  Each  company  was  a  member 
of  a  battalion;  each  battalion,  a  brigade;  and  each  brigade,  a  divi¬ 
sion.  In  the  process  of  assigning  units  to  their  hierarchical  posi¬ 
tions,  administrative  "brigades"  not  corresponding  to  actual  combat 
arms  brigades  were  constructed  for  analysis  purposes. 

In  analyzing  the  way  in  which  individuals'  (and  units')  scores 
on  the  indices  were  affected  by  their  organizational  affiliations, 
analyses  were  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  separation  of 
effects  associated  with  the  mix  of  individual  (demographic) 
characteristics  of  the  personnel  in  a  unit,  with  the  unit's  role  or 
function,  and  the  remaining  effects  due  to  other  characteristics  of 
the  individual  units  themselves.  These  analyses  may  be  considered 
either  as  methods  used  to  control  for  effects  of  confounding  effects 
of  demographics  and  unit  function  or  as  analyses  of  these  effects. 
Fran  either  view,  it  was  felt  important  to  separate  the  effects  as 
clearly  as  possible.  The  specific  analyses  will  be  discussed  below. 
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Each  wave  involved  mort  .han  4000  individuals  in  more  than  200 
companies.  This  large  data  set  prohibited  complicated  non-linear 
analyses.  Accordingly,  the  analyses  were  all  designed  around  a  gen¬ 
eral  linear  model  of  the  index  scores.  In  this  model,  each  indivi-. 
dual  subject's  index  score  on  each  separate  index  is  considered  to  be 
the  sum  of  the  overall  mean  and  linear  affects  of  each  demographic  or 
hierarchical  variable.  As  is  pointed  out  in  statistical  texts,  this 
model  may  be  considered  either  as  an  analysis  of  variance  model  or  a 
regression  model  —  both  forms  of  model  are  the  same  for  the  discrete 
types  of  variables  with  which  this  analysis  deals. 

The  analyses  conducted  involved,  using  the  typical  language  of 
the  analysis  of  variance,  a  model  considering  crossed  demographic 
effects  without  interaction  terms,  crossed  with  the  effect  of  battal¬ 
ion  function  and  with  the  effects  of  the  hierarchical  units,  with  the 
effects  of  the  hierarchical  units  treated  as  nested  effects,  so  that 
the  analysis  addressed  the  effects  of  battalions  within  brigades, 
brigades  within  divisions,  etc. 

The  mathematical  form  of  the  model  used  for  analysis  of  the 
index  scores  was 


s[l)  »  +  £  o[V  +  f!i}  +  h!P 


k  i, 


Id, 


where 


+  H 
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is  the  score  of  the  ith  individual  respondent  on  the  Ith 
1 ndex; 


is  the  (global)  mean  score  on  the  Ith  index; 

is  the  effect  on  individual  i's  score  on  index  I  due  to 
1  the  D^s  individual  having  demographic  factor  k  at  level  i 
(so  that  the  sum  of  the  D  s  over  all  levels  l  is  zero), 
where  the  demographic  factors  and  levels  are  as  shown  in 
Table  3; 


TABLE  3 


DEMOGRAPHIC  FACTORS  AND  LEVELS 


Sex: 

Male 

Female 

Marital  Status: 

Single 

Married;  living  with  family 
Separated;  lack  of  housing 
Separated;  other  reason 
Divorced 

Housing  Status: 

On  post  -  barracks 

On  post  -  family  housing 

On  post  -  other 

Off  post  -  government  housing 

Civilian 


Race: 


Black 
Hispanic 
Native  American 
Wh  i  te 
Other 

Education: 

Less  than  high  school 

High  school  or  G.E.D.  diploma 

Some  col  lege 

College  degree 

Advanced  degree 

School  grades: 

Mostly  A's 
Mostly  B's 
Mostly  C's 
Mostly  D's 
Mostly  F's 
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is  the  effect  on  individual  i's  score  on  index  I  due  to 

"w 

1  individual  i  being  in  a  battalion  b  with  function  f  (where 
the  sum  of  the  F's  over  all  values  of  f  is  zero),  where  the 
battalion  functions  in  the  sample  are  as  shown  in  Table 
4; 


H 


(I) 

Id, 


is  the  effect  on  individual  i's  score  on  index  I  due  to 
individual  i  being  in  division  d  (where  the  surr.  of  the  H's 
for  all  divisions  d  is  zero); 


h!  ^  is  the  effect  on  individual  is  score  on  index  I  due  to 
2gi 

individual  i  being  in  brigade  g  within  his  division  (so 
that  the  sums  of  the  H's  over  the  brigades  g  within  each 
specific  division  are  all  zero); 


H3b^  tfie  e^ect  on  individual  i's  score  on  index  I  due  to 
*  individual  1  being  in  battalion  b  within  his  brigade  (so 
that  the  sums  of  the  H's  over  the  battalions  b  within  each 
specific  brigade  are  all  zero); 


H 


(I) 

4c, 


is  the  effect  on  individual  i's  score  on  index  I  due  to 
individual  i  being  in  company  c  within  his  battalion  (so 
that  the  sums  of  the  H's  over  the  companies  c  within  each 
specific  battalion  are  all  zero);  and 


is  the  residual  individual  effect  which  differentiates 
individual  i  from  the  other  individual's  in  his  company  on 
index  I  (so  that  the  sums  of  the  E's  for  the  individuals  i 
within  a  particular  company  are  all  zero). 


The  effects  in  the  model  were,  for  most  purposes,  treated  in  six 
groups,  or  stages,  corresponding  to  the  total  set  of  demographic 
effects  (referred  to  as  stage  1),  the  battalion  function  effects 
(referred  to  as  stage  2),  the  division  effects  (referred  to  as  stage 
3),  the  brigade  effects  (referred  to  as  stage  4),  the  battalion 
effects  (referred  to  as  stage  5),  and  the  company  effects  (referred 
to  as  stage  6). 


In  some  areas,  the  experimental  design  confounded  certain 
effects.  For  example,  in  the  wave  2  data  there  was,  after  data 
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TABLE  4 

BATTALION  FUNCTIONS 


Aviation 

Engineering 

Military  Intelligence 

Military  Police 

Armor 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Signal 

Field  Artillery 

Maintenance 

Medical 

Supply  and  Transportation 
Personnel  and  Administration 
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filtering  for  validity,  a  division  in  which  responses  were  available 
from  only  one  battalion.  Since  this  kind  of  situation  did  not  permit 
the  analysis  of  the  hierarchical  effects,  this  unit  was  dropped  from 
the  analysis.  Further,  there  was  a  function  which  was  represented  by 
only  a  single  battalion.  In  this  and  other  similar  instances,  model 
fitting  was  done  in  a  conservative  manner  (with  respect  to  hierarchi¬ 
cal  unit  influences),  so  that  all  effects  which  could  be  attributed 
to  demographic  or  battalion  function  effects  are  attributed  there 
rather  than  inflating  the  estimates  of  unit  effects  beyond  conserva¬ 
tive  minimum  estimates. 

Confounding  and  related  problems  also  explain  the  selection  of 
the  demographic  and  function  variables  examined  (shown  in  Tables  3 
and  4,  respectively).  Other  demographic  characteristics  of  possible 
interest  were  available  in  the  data  set,  but  were  highly  correlated 
with  the  set  chosen.  For  example,  over  95%  of  the  variability  in 
rank  of  respondent  was  associated  with  variation  in  the  demographic 
variables  shown  in  Table  3.  Accordingly,  rank  was  not  used  as  a 
demographic  variable,  although  its  effects  are  contained  in  the 
overall  demographic  effects.  8ecause  of  these  confoundings,  the 
total  demographic  effects  measurements  are  more  meaningful  than  the 
possible  attribution  of  effects  to  individual  demographic  causes, 
which  suffer  from  being  confoundings  of  several  possible  causes. 

The  same  problem  occurs  with  the  unit  function  dimension. 

Although  described  in  terms  of  "battalion  function",  the  dimension 
under  examination  is  in  fact  unit  function,  and  confounds  brigade, 
battalion,  and  company  function,  and  in  some  cases  division  type. 

In  the  units  studied,  infantry  battalions  occur  in  infantry  brigades. 
Rifle  companies  occur  only  in  infantry  battalions.  The  mix  of 
battalion  types  in  different  division  samples  is  significantly 
different.  In  many  cases,  this  confounding  is  inherent  in  the  basic 
rules  of  Army  structure;  in  a  few,  it  may  be  an  artifact  of  the 
sample.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
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confounded  effects.  Further,  although  identified  as  battalion 
function  effects,  the  effects  measured  in  stage  2  cannot  be  added  to 
the  battalion  effects  of  stage  5  to  get  a  total  battalion  effect. 
Rather,  the  stage  1  effects  actually  represent  a  composite  of 
division,  brigade,  battalion  and  company  level  effects  associated 
with  the  role  or  function  of  the  unit  and  separable  from  the 
unit-unique  effects  of  stages  3  through  6. 

Although  many  of  the  possible  company-function  effects  have 
been  included  in  the  stage  1  analyses,  it  is  possible  to  identify  an 
additional  dimension  of  unit  function  that  occurs  in  a  unique  fashion 
at  the  company  level  and  is  not  confounded  with  higher-level  unit 
effects.  This  dimension  is  the  distinction  in  unit  function  between 
line  units  and  headquarers  or  support  units.  For  example,  in  an 
infantry  battalion,  rifle  units  are  line  units  and  headquarters  units 
are  not.  Using  such  *  .lassification  of  companies  into  line  and 
non-line  companies,  an  additional  set  of  analyses  were  conducted  in 
which  the  sixth-stage  effects  (company  effects)  were  subdivided  into 
company-function  other  company  effects.  As  with  the  results  of  the 
main  six-stage  analysis,  the  results  of  this  additional  analysis  are 
described  below. 

Within  the  overall  model,  the  effects  in  each  of  the  six 
stages  were  tested  for  statistical  significance  using  standard 
normal -theory  F-tests.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  index-stage 
combinations,  the  level  of  the  significance  tests  was  set  to  0.005. 
(The  test  level  refers  to  the  probability  that  an  effect  would  be 
identified  as  present  in  cases  where  in  reality  there  was  no  effect.) 
These  tests  were  performed  for  the  data  sets  from  waves  2,  3,  and  4. 
In  addition  to  the  significance  tests,  R?  statistics  (coefficients 
of  partial  determination)  were  computed  and  are  presented  for  each 
stage,  where  each  statistic  represents  the  proportion  of  the  total 
population  variance  reduced  by  the  effects  in  the  stage,  conditional 
on  (i.e.,  after  removal  of)  the  effects  determined  for  all 
lower -numbered  stages. 
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In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  the  data  at  the  individual 

level  (in  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  section,  the 

coefficients  are  quite  small  due  to  the  fact  that  the  differences  in 

index  scores  associated  with  unit  associations  are  small  compared 
with  individual  variability)  some  discussion  is  included  in  the  next 
section  of  the  meaning  of  the  results  in  terms  of  the  effects  on  unit 
mean  scores  on  the  indices.  In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  results 
which  follows.  Appendix  I  contains  a  complete  presentation  of  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  index  scores  for  each  unit  (at 
each  level)  and  for  demographically  classified  data. 


Results 

Appendix  B  summarizes  the  results  of  the  six-stage  analysis  for  waves 
2,3  and  4.  Coefficients  of  partial  determination  are  presented  for 
each  stage,  with  indications  of  their  levels  of  significance. 

The  original  analysis  was  run  on  individuals,  to  more  easily 
interpret  and  remove  demographic  effects.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
detailed  data  in  Appendix  B,  the  resulting  coefficients  of  partial 
determination  are  quite  small  for  this  analysis,  reflecting  great 
individual  variation  within  companies.  This  does  not,  however,  dim¬ 
inish  the  statistical  significance  or  meaningful  ness  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  among  units,  both  at  company  and  higher  levels.  In  otner 
words,  even  though  a  great  deal  of  within-company  variance  exists, 
for  most  of  the  factors,  company  means  differ  significantly  and 
meaningfully. 

In  order  to  see  this  numerically,  consider  index  810  on  wave 
3.  The  within-company  standard  deviation  of  scores  on  this  index  was 
0.78.  Company  sample  sizes  were  approximately  25.  Accordingly,  com¬ 
pany  means  were  measured  with  standard  errors  of  about  C. 15  (and 
measurement  variances  of  approximately  0.023).  The  variance  of  the 
measured  company  means  was  0.1067,  suggesting  a  true  standard  devia¬ 
tion  of  company  means  (after  allowance  for  the  measurement  error)  of 


.29,  which  is  clearly  extremely  significant  and  meaningful.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  companies  are  about  one-half  as  great  as  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  individuals. 

(It  must  be  noted  that  this  example:  (1)  addresses  all  dif¬ 
ferences  between  companies,  from  all  causes,  and  not  merely  the 
company-specific  effort,  and  (2)  is  slightly  inexact  since  the  act¬ 
ual  company  sample  sizes  vary,  rather  than  being  a  constant  25.  The 
example,  is,  however,  accurate  in  its  basics  and  shows  clearly  why 
the  very  small  coefficients  are  both  statistically  significant 
and  indicative  of  meaningful  effects.) 

The  significant  coefficients  from  the  individual  analyses 
followed  a  definite  pattern.  Within  the  hierarchical  levels,  company 
effects  were  generally  the  strongest  with  division  effects  also  pres¬ 
ent  for  many  indices.  Battalion  and  brigade  affects  had  little  sig¬ 
nificance.  Demographic  and  function  effects,  present  for  almost  all 
variables,  were  of  magnitudes  comparable  to  company  and  division 
effects,  in  that  order. 

Analysis  on  company  means  (as  described  above)  would  r.ot  alter 
the  relative  effects  of  function  or  any  of  the  hierarchical  factor 
levels,  but  it  would  increase  their  magnitude  relative  to  demographic 
effects.  This  is  because  there  is  no  variance  on  these  factors 
within  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  effects  of  the 
demographic  factors,  as  compared  to  the  other  factors,  would  decrease 
because  of  with  in-company  variation  on  demographic  measures  which 
tends  to  diminish  these  effects  across  companies.  If  companies  were 
‘all  female'  or  'all  hispanic'  (as  they  are  all  a  particular  function 
or  division),  then  the  demographic  effects  on  company  means  woula 
increase  in  the  same  way  that  the  function  and  hierarchical  effects 
increase. 

In  general,  the  relative  magnitude  of  hierarchical  (and  func¬ 
tion)  effects,  as  compared  to  demographic  effects,  would  increase  by 
a  factor  of  approximately  the  square  root  of  true  company  size.  Such 
an  analysis,  on  company  means,  would  not  change  the  significance  of 


the  factor  effects,  but  would  dramatize  the  organizational  level 
effects  as  compared  to  the  demographic  effects. 

The  following  sections  of  this  chapter  present  some  comments 
on  the  analysis  details  associated  with  each  of  the  datasets  for  each 
wave,  discuss  some  of  the  specific  results  found  and  summarize  the 
major  conclusions  of  the  analysis. 


/sis  Details 


The  standard  treatments  given  data  limitations  and  inappropri¬ 
ate  survey  responses  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report  and  will 
not  be  repeated  here.  In  addition  to  the  screening  of  respondents 
described  in  chapter  2,  however,  one  extra  screening  step  was  taken 
out  of  necessity.  The  battalion  code  was  used  to  identify  function, 
division,  brigade,  battalion  and  company.  Respondents  with  invalid 
battalion  codes  could  therefore  not  be  included  in  this  analysis. 
One-battalion  brigades  were  analyzed  at  the  brigade  level,  since  the 

j 

battalion  analysis  was  a  comparison  within  brigades. 


The  wave  2  survey  questionnaire  did  not  include  questions  com- 

I 

prising  nine  of  the  twenty-eight  indices.  Also,  since  the  wave  2 
analysis  was  basically  for  confirmation  of  results  obtained  in  the 
analyses  of  waves  3  and  4,  and  because  of  tipe  constraints,  the  full 
analysis  was  not  completed  for  the  three  survey  items  which  were  on 
the  Version  II  questionnaire  only.  The  full  analysis  for  wave  2, 
then,  was  run  on  sixteen  indices. 


The  wave  2  data  included  a  battalion  which  was  a  one-battalion 
division.  While  one-battalion  brigades  were  included  in  the  analy¬ 
sis,  at  the  brigade  level,  it  was  decided  not  to  include  this  one- 
battalion  division.  (Exclusion  of  this  battalion  resulted  in  an 
additional  one-battalion  function  for  this  wave.)  Some  one-company 
battalions,  included  in  the  analysis  down  through  battalion,  could 
not  be  included  in  the  company  analysis  (since  that  was  a  comparison 
within  battalions).  This  treatment  is  consistent  with  the  handling 
of  one-battalion  brigades  in  all  three  waves. 
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Of  6033  wave  2  survey  respondents,  3559  passed  all  screening 
|  tests  and  were  included  in  the  major  portion  of  the  analysis.  The 

company  analysis  included  4907  of  these  respondents- 

Of  6065  respondents  to  the  wave  3  survey,  4501  reported  valid 
I  battalion  codes  and  were  included  in  the  major  portion  of  the  analy¬ 

sis-  The  company  analysis  included  4392  of  these  respondents.  There 
were  no  cases  of  one-compan.y  battalions  or  one-battalion  divisions  in 
the  wave  3  dataset.  One-battalion  brigades  were  treated  at  the  bri¬ 
gade  level,  as  described  above.  Case  loss  at  the  company  level  was 
due  entirely  to  missing  data. 

Of  5043  respondents  to  the  wave  4  survey,  4623  reported  valid 
battalion  and  company  codes  and  were  included  in  the  analysis.  As  in 
-  wave  3,  there  were  no  cases  of  one-company  battalions  or  one- 
battalion  divisions  iri  wave  4. 

Specific  Results 

The  statistical  significance  of  the  six  stages,  and  of  indivi¬ 
dual  demo  graphic  factors  is  indicated  in  Appendix  C  for  each  wave. 

A  '+'  indicates  that  significant  factor  effects  are  present  at  the 
.005  level.  The  presence  of  significant  factor  effects  indicates 
that  an  individual's  status  on  the  given  factor  influences  his  index 
score.  For  instance,  presence  of  a  'sex  effect'  on  'willingness  to 
deploy'  means  that  men  and  women  significantly  differ  in  their 
responses  to  the  questions  comprising  this  index.  Some  of  these 
effects  are  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs,  organized  in  terms 
of  the  six  stages. -  — -  - . — . - 

Demographic  effects 

Demographic  effects  were  found  to  be 'significant  for  every 
index  in  each  wave  except  for  'ascribed  influence'  in  wave  3.  As 
presented  in  table  4.1,  the  demographic  effects  are  really  a  set  of 
factors  relating  to:  sex;  marital  status;  housing;  race;  education; 
and  school  grades. 

Educational  level  of  the  respondent  was  the  most  consistently 
significant  demographic  effect.  Responses  significantly  differed  on 
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the  basis  of  education  on  every  index,  in  all  three  waves,  except 
'organizational  climate  8*  and  'ascribed  influence'. 

Race  of  respondent  was  also  of  consistent  significance  for 
every  index  except  'army  reference  group'  in  wave  2.  In  waves  3  and 
4,  race  was  a  significant  factor  for  over  half  of  the  indices. 

Sex,  marital  status,  housing  and  school  grades  contributed 
effects  less  often,  but  in  some  consistent  patterns  for  all  three 
waves: 

Sex  had  a  significant  effect  for  'organizational  climate  B 1 , 
'willingness  to  deploy'  (all  three  waves),  and  'effectiveness'  (waves 
3  and  4); 

Marital  status  had  a  significant  effect  for  'motivation'  and 
'career  intentions'  in  all  three  waves; 

Housing  status  had  a  significant  effect  for  'job  challenge', 
'motivation'  and  'career  intentions'  in  all  three  waves;  and 

School  grades  had  a  significant  effect  for  'motivation'  in  all 
tnree  waves. 

Function 

Function  effects,  while  seldom  large,  are  significantly  pre¬ 
sent  for  more  indices  than  any  of  the  hierarchical  levels  of  divi¬ 
sion,  brigade,  battalion  and  company.  The  only  two  indices  for  which 
function  never  showed  up  as  having  a  significant  effect  are  'army 
reference  group'  and  'ascribed  influence'. 

Function  is  somewhat  confounded  with  battalion  because  some 
functions  in  all  waves  were  represented  by  only  one  battalion.  The 
results,  however,  indicate  that  this  confounding  did  not  produce  the 
significant  results  for  this  factor.  It  is  therefore  believed  that 
the  observed  function  effects  are  correctly  attributable  to 
function. 

Division 

Division  effects  were  present  for  about  half  of  the  indices  in 
wave  4  and  most  of  the  indices  in  waves  2  and  3.  Division  effects 
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showed  up  consistently,  in  all  three  waves,  for  the  indices  concern¬ 
ing  ‘group  cohesi veness ' ,  'willingness  to  deploy'  and  'effective¬ 
ness'.  While  the  adjusted  coefficients  of  partial  determination  for 
division  were  generally  not  as  high  as  those  for  company  and  function 
effects,  the  consistency  of  their  significance  indicates  that  divi¬ 
sion  affiliation  is  a  factor  which  influences  command  climate  as 
measured  by  the  survey  indices.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  a  div¬ 
ision  effect  will  influence  many  more  individuals  than  a  company 
effect. 

Bri  gade 

Brigade  effects  are  not  present  for  most  of  the  indices.  The 
only  index  for  which  a  consistent  brigade  effect  was  found  in  all 
three  waves  is  'effectiveness'.  In  general,  it  would  appear  that 
brigade  affiliation  has  limited  effect  on  the  indices  of  command 
cl  imate- 

Battalion 

8attalion  effects,  although  somewhat  more  prevalent  than  bri¬ 
gade  effects  in  wave  3,  are  also  not  present  for  most  of  the  indices. 
Consistent  effects,  in  all  waves,  were  not  found  for  any  of  the  indi¬ 
ces.  Battalion  affiliation  does  not  appear  to  be  a  major  factor  in 
determining  command  climate  as  measured  by  the  survey  indicts. 

Company 

The  greatest  for  organizational  effects  were  found  at  the 
company  level  (where  the  associated  degrees  of  freedom  were  also 
greatest).  Company  effects  were  significant  for  50  percent  of  the 
indices  in  wave  3,  53  percent  in  wave  4  and  over  80  percent  in  wave 
2.  More  important  than  the  number  of  indices  in  which  company 
effects  were  found  is  the  magnitude  of  those  effects.  In  the  analy¬ 
sis  on  individuals,  the  company  effects,  after  all  other  effects  had 
been  removed,  were  often  stronger  (in  terms  of  R^)  than  the  demo¬ 
graphic  effects.  Company  affiliation,  for  most  of  the  indices  where 
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it  was  significant,  accounted  for  the  greatest  portion  of  explainable 
variance  on  index  scores  of  individuals.  Individual  variation  within 
companies  was  great,  of  course,  as  would  be  expected  for  any  measure 
taken  on  a  group  of  individuals  in  almost  any  setting.  The  measured 
company  effects  were  analyzed  to  separate  any  possible  inclusion  of 
company  function  (line  vs.  non-line)  effects.  The  company  function 
was  statistically  significantly  different  than  zero  in  only  one-third 
of  the  indices  (while  company  effects  were  present  in  over  half). 

When  company  function  effects  were  demonstrably  present,  they  were 
very  small  compared  to  other  effects:  in  no  case  was  more  than  10%  of 
the  for  company  due  to  company  function  effects.  This  result 
indicates  that  the  line  versus  non-line  company  function  is  not  a 
major  determinant  of  the  company  effects.  The  detailed  data  is 
contained  in  the  tables  in  Appendix  B. 

Conclusions 

The  three  waves  of  survey  data  analyzed  in  this  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  were  collected  over  a  time  span  of  one  year.  Consistent  results 
for  all  three  waves  indicate  that  some  positive  conclusions  can  be 
drawn : 

1)  Company  affiliation  has  the  most  significant  organizational 
level  effect  on  most  of  the  indices; 

2)  Division  affiliation  also  has  a  consistent  effect  on  many 
indices; 

3)  Demographic  factors  do  have  a  significant  effect  on  command 
climate  (as  measured  by  the  survey  indices),  with  the  educa 
tional  level  and  race  of  the  individual  the  most  consis¬ 
tently  significant  demographic  factors  among  those  examined 
(rank  was  not  examined,  but  correlated  extremely  highly  witl 
educational  level  and  should  therefore  be  considered  a 
possible  determinant); 
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4)  Unit  function  significantly  affects  command  climate  index 
scores; 

5)  Brigade  and  battalion  affiliation  have  limited  influence; 
and 

6)  A  great  deal  of  within-company  individual  variation  exists 
that  is  not  explained  by  any  of  the  factors  examined. 


Chapter  5 

A  TEST  OF  TRADITIONAL  AND  COLLABORATIVE  MODELS 
OF  ARMY  FUNCTIONING 

Introduction 

One  of  the  tasks  which  this  research  project  undertook  was  to  examine 
alternative  models  of  Army  unit  functioning  and  to  identify,  if  possible, 
a  model  most  conducive  to  unit  effectiveness.  In  the  sections  which  follow, 
we  shall  first  state  briefly  the  theoretical  rationale  laid  out  in  the 
first  technical  report  (Bowers  &  Rcss,  1979),  then  describe  the  methods 
employed  to  test  different  models,  and  next  present  the  evidence  resulting 
from  those  tests.  Finally,  the  results  will  be  discussed  and  summarized. 


Alternative  Models  of  Functioning 

Two  basic  dimensions  run  through  the  organized  lives  of  human  beings. 

One  of  these  dimensions  is  energy  —  the  amount  of  effort  committed  to 
organized  activities.  The  other  is  direction,  the  purposeful  nature  of 
activities  themselves.  From  these  two  basic  dimensions,  whole  models  of 
these  processes  may  be  constructed. 

In  work  organizations,  whether  military  or  civilian,  any  such  model  is 
an  abstract  picture  of  precisely  how  energy  is  induced  and  direction  provided, 
a  series  of  cause-effect  sequences  which  result  in  effectiveness. 

In  more  primitive  times,  both  energy  and  direction  components  of 
organized  human  life  were  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  societal  structure. 
Energy  devoted  to  common  tasks  came  from  ties  of  kinship  and  religion,  and 
the  basis  forit  was  laid  in  early  socialization.  Direction  came  from  the 
strongest,  wisest,  or  at  least  the  most  powerful,  and  Its  basis  was  normally 
provided  by  those  same  ties  of  kinship  and  religion. 
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An  abrupt  change  in  this  situation  cane  to  Western  civilian  society  with 
the  industrial  revolution.  Urbanization  and  mobility  wiped  out  the 
orienting  and  stabilizing  effects  of  kinship.  Secularization,  education, 
and  the  advance  of  science  made  religious  doctrine  less  influential. 

Finally,  the  increasing  technical  complexity  of  society  pushed  toward  a 
meritocracy,  and  the  rise  of  democracy  joined  this  in  making  direction 
subject  to  more  or  less  continual  question. 

In  the  military,  a  coincident  change  occurred  with  the  French  Revolution, 
the  rise  of  the  nation  state,  mass  national  armies,  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
Prior  to  that  time,  armies  were  more  often  than  not  the  "playthings  of  kings," 
owed  their  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  and  were  used  by  the  latter  primarily 
in  dynastic  wars.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  nation  itself,  as  such,  was 
relatively  unimportant.  Indeed,  it  was  observed  that  Prussia,  with  its  superb 
army,  was  not  a  nation,  but  an  army  that  used  a  particular  piece  of  geography 

as  a  billeting  area. 

I 

The  rise  of  the  nation-state,  nationalism,  and  the  rapid  advance  of 
technical  weaponry  changed  that  rather  dramatically.  Energy  in  military 
activities  came  to  be  provided  by  commitment  to  the  nation  (patriotism), 
rather  than  by  feudal  ties  of  fealty  based  upon  fixedness  of  status  in  life. 
Mass  armies  involved  the  whole  nation,  and  technical  weaponry  (in  an  age  of 
still  lejss  than  universal  education)  pushed  the  providing  uf  direction  toward 
a  meritocracy  of  the  technically  highly  trained,  supported  by  an  implementing 

bureaucracy. 

i 

It  jis  useful  to  note  that  these  fundamental  changes,  in  civilian  as 
well  as  military  organization,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  18th  and 
early  in  the  19th  centuries,  themselves  stemmed  from  fairly  basic  societal 
changes.  Perhaps  at  their  root  they  were  economic,  in  the  sense  that  the 
factory  system  and  the  rise  of  a  commercial  class  (a)  weakened  the  traditional 
feudal  ties  of  community  and  religion,  and  (b)  redistributed  resources  such 
that  an  imbalance  of  power  and  influence  existed  between  the  old  aristocracy 
and  the  rising  bourgeoisie.  The  political  equalitarianism  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  was  produced  by  these  changes,  led  to  a  reaction  by  the 
remaining  traditional  states,  and  an  attack  upon  France  itself.  France's 
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reaction,  in  its  turn,  led  to  the  rise  of  modern  nationalism,  the  mass  army, 
and  the  start  of  high  technology  warfare.  v 

This  historical  observation  is  of  more  than  curiosity  value,  since  much 
the  same  thing,  if  in  less  sudden  form,  has  happened  again  in  the  years  of 
this  present  century.  Mass  education,  the  development  of  social  welfare 
legislation,  and  the  revolution  in  expectations  have  created  pressures  which 
have  rather  dramatically  restructured  ociety  (particularly  American  society). 
Organizationally  it  has  led  to  demands  for  involvement  —  a  say  or  a  voice 
—  in  issues  of  direction.  The  energy  component  faces  pressures  as  well. 

Role  ties  are  no  longer  so  automatic.  A  fairly  sophisticated  population  no 
longer  takes  for  granted  the  competence  of  its  leaders,  civilian  or  military, 
and  almost  instant  media  communication  reveals  much  of  what  is  questionable, 
but  little  that  is  not.  Loyalty  and  commitment  must  therefore  be  constantly 
regenerated. 

Despite  these  changes  in  how  an  organization  cultivates  energy  and 
instills  direction  —  which  is  an  issue  of  what  form  its  management  system 
takes,  there  is  an  issue  of  the  consequences  of  these  processes  which  remains 
central.  Organizations,  as  collective  entities,  do  something,  and  that 
something  (or  things)  redounds  positively  or  negatively.  When  we  look  at 
these  consequences  and  attribute  value  from  some  scale  of  goodness  or  badness 
to  them,  we  commonly  call  the  resulting  comparison  the  organization's 
effectiveness. 

Each  of  these  primitive  constructs  —  energy,  direction,  the  management 
system,  and  effectiveness  —  becomes  quite  complex  when  we  examine  its 
necessary  properties  in  detail.  Their  impacts  upon  one  another  —  the  ways 
ir,  which  they  interact  In  the  real  world  —  add  yet  other  degrees  of  complexity. 
To  define  a  model  of  organizational  functioning  appropriate  to  the  Army 
requires  that  we  study  each  and  all. 

In  recent  years,  much  has  been  written  in  the  organizational  literature 
about  the  way  in  which  organizational  processes  are  directed  and  controlled, 
that  is,  about  basic  management  models.  In  these  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
conceptual  and  empirical  pieces,  different  terms  and  constructs  have  been 
used  to  define  or  amplify  the  primitive  constructs,  energy  and  direction. 
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A  close  scrutiny  of  the  literature  suggests  that,  for  several  decades, 
much  of  the  discussion  has  identified  two  basic  or  "pure"  forms  and  one, 
or  perhaps  two,  variations  or  combinations  of  them.  The  two  basic  forms 
may  be  for  convenience  labelled  Directive  and  Collaborative. 

The  Directive  (Traditional)  Management  System 

The  Directive  Management  System  is  one  in  which  control  is  exerted 
from  the  top  down,  with  managers  and  supervisors  largely  responsible  for 
directing  their  subordinates  in  performing  designated  tasks.  In  its  most 
extreme  forms,  it  is  analogous  to  Likert's  Systems  1  and  2,  McGregor's 
Theory  X,  or  Blake's  9-1  style.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  management 
form  is  quite  consistent  with  the  practices  which  necessarily  emerged  in 
the  early  19th  century,  and  might  therefore  be  termed  "traditional".  While 
those  who  advocate  it  as  an  appropriate  style  may  or  may  not  believe  the 
personal  value  positions  which  McGregor  attributed  to  Theory  X  (e.g.,  that 
persons  are  lazy,  will  get  away  with  doing  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  like), 
there  is  a  viewpoint  inherent  in  this  model  which  values  topside  competence. 
Briefly,  it  is  that  events,  processes,  and  hardware  in  organizational  life  are 
so  complex  that  only  those  persons  whose  training  and  experience  are  great 
and  whose  positions  are  at  a  high  level  in  the  conventional  pyramid  can  provide 
adequate  direction.  Complexity  requires  coordination,  and  coordination  can 
only  be  provided  by  having  those  with  great  knowledge  and  skill  build  it 
into  the  overall  plan.  An  organization  is  therefore  somewhat  like  a  machine, 
structured  around  the  technology  and  standard  work  processes.  Its  nature, 
structure,  technology,  and  those  processes  are  determined  by  those  at  the 
top,  with  high  technical  and  professional  training. 

The  technical  work  design  therefore  drives  the  system.  The  necessary 
flow  of  events  leading  to  effectiveness  is  prescribed  by  the  technical/ 
operational  work  structure  laid  down  by  higher  echelons.  The  responsibility 
of  lower  echelons  of  supervision  is  to  make  certain  that  assigned  individuals 
perform  their  prescribed  tasks  in  the  proper  way  at  the  proper  time. 

Coordination  of  functions  is  thus  built  into  the  system,  through  structure 
and  roles,  provided  that  lower  echelons  of  supervision  perform  their 
leadership  and  command  tasks  as  prescribed. 


In  this  model,  leadership  is  therefore  a  restricted  art,  and  only  some 
persons  are  felt  to  be  capable  of  exercising  it.  It  is  role  dependent, 
in  the  sense  that  the  ability  to  do  so  depends  upon  having  requisite  authority, 
having  technical  competence  in  the  substance  of  command,  upon  the  ability 
to  keep  subordinate  performance  under  adequate  surveillance,  and  upon  the 
ability  to  implement  rules  and  to  reward  and  punish  justly  and  fairly. 

Charisma  —  the  ability  to  inspire  —  is  partly  a  matter  of  personality  and 
partly  a  matter  of  experience  and  training. 

The  Collaborative  Management  System 

Considerably  in  contrast  to  this  is  the  Collaborative  Model,  which 
has  developed  from  organizational  practice  in  the  recent  decades  of  rising 
education,  economic  security,  and  growing  expectations.  It  holds  that 
persons  express  what  at  root  are  common  needs  in  widely  different  forms. 

Given  mobility  and  the  opportunity  for  widely  different  experiences,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  "one  best  way"  to  perform  any  specific  work  task. 

Because  of  the  rapid  pace  of  change,  and  the  wide  variations  which  are  likely 
to  occur  in  interfaces  between  man,  machine,  and  situation  (man-man,  man- 
machine,  machine-machine,  man-situation,  machine-situation,  and  man-machine- 
situation),  no  centrally  prescribed  set  of  procedures  is  likely  to  function 
optimally  across  the  board.  Instead,  the  know-how,  information,  and  per¬ 
spective  necessary  for  effective  functioning  are  likely  to  lie  closest  to  the 
tasks  themselves  —  that  is,  in  those  who  perform  them. 

According  to  this  model,  both  direction  and  energy  are  provided  by  the 
same  mechanism,  a  process  of  joint  leadership  which  integrates  the  goals 
of  members  into  the  objectives  of  the  organization,  provides  coordination 
by  group  linkages  of  this  kind  at  all  levels,  and  opens  the  channels  of 
communication  in  all  directions  to  accurate,  parsimonious  transmission  of 
information.  Stated  succinctly,  it  holds  that  locals,  not  centrals,  have 
the  real  know-how  necessary  to  get  the  job  done,  and  that  they  will  devote 
energy  to  doing  so  if  they  have  collaborated  in  determining  how  it  will  happen. 

Therefore,  this  model  advocates  a  management  system  in  which  control  is 
shared  at  and  across  all  levels,  with  managers  and  supervisors  responsible  for 
generating  and  guiding  an  effective  process  and  for  linking  their  units 
upward  and  laterally.  In  its  present  form,  it  is  identified  with  Likert's 
System  4,  McGregor's  Theory  Y,  or  Blake's  9-9  style. 


Extensions  To  Military  Organizations 


The  Traditional  Military  Organizational  Model 

The  traditional  military  organizational  model  is  a  variant  on  a 
classical  form.  The  energy,  or  motivational,  component  of  organizational 
functioning  is  presumed  to  come  from  the  built-in  propensity  of  human  beings 
to  respond  to  ascribed  influence  (legitimate  power,  reward  power,  and 
coercive  power,  perhaps  collectively  termed  "authority").  This  energic 
component  is  distributed  through  a  hierarchy.  The  substance  of  what  is  done 
is  determined  at  the  top,  ar.d  is  governed  (or  enforced)  by  rules,  standardi¬ 
zation,  and  surveillance  or  control  systems. 

However,  a  motivational  variant  occurs  in  the  military  version  of  the 
traditional  model.  Through  the  exercise  of  authority,  strong  limitations 
(discipline)  are  placed  on  individual  behavior,  in  favor  of  group  behavior 
directed  toward  demanding,  physically  strenuous  performance.  This  builds 
group  spirit,  or  loyalty  to  unit  and  Service,  which  in  turn  leads  to  group 
accomplishment.  Finally,  outcomes  result  in  the  form  of  morale,  mission 
effectiveness,  and  such  individual,  positive  effects  as  self-confidence. 

In  a  first,  simple  form,  the  traditional  military  model  might  appear 
as  it  does  in  Figure  2.  Working  backward  in  the  model,  we  might  arrive  at 
the  following  general  propositions: 

.  Where  rules  and  standards  are  lacking  or  are  not  clear  and 
enforced,  effectiveness  will  be  low. 

.  Where  obedience  (compliance)  is  low,  effectiveness  will  be 
low. 

.  Where  there  is  high  group  and  service  loyalty  (honor  motiva¬ 
tion),  there  will  be  a  high  level  of  compliance  (obedience). 

1 

.  Where  there  are  supervisory  styles  based  upon  ascribed 
influence,  there  will  be  Effective  discipine.* 

.  Training  and  experience  will  enhance  the  ability  to  lead 
from  an  ascribed  influence',  base. 


*The  concept  "ascribed  influence"  and  "incremental  influence"  are  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  Katz  and  Kahn  (1978).  Ascribed  influence  is  influence  based 
upon  position  —  the  effect  of  the  ability  to  reward  and  punish,  plus 
respect  for  legitimate  authority.  Incremental  influence  refers  to  increments 
built  by  the  supervisor  as  a  role  occupant,  through  expertise  and  referent 
power. 


The  Traditional  Military  Model 
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There  are,  in  addition,  several  corollary  propositions  that  may  be 
derived: 

.  Without  respect  for  rank  and  authority,  missions  will  not 
be  understood,  rules  will  be  unclear  or  ignored,  standards 
will  not  be  adhered  to,  and  control  systems  will  func¬ 
tion  poorly,  if  at  all. 

.  In  the  absence  of  mission  clarity,  clear  rules  and  stan¬ 
dards,  and  effectively  functioning  control  systems,  morale 
will  be  low  and  mission  accomplishment  will  be  poor. 

.  If  rank  and  authority  are  not  respected,  discipline  will 
break  down. 

.  Ascribed  influence  will  be  more  effective  than  incremental 
influence  in  maintaining  discipline. 

.  If  discipline  is  not  maintained,  group  and  service  loyalty 
will  decline. 


The  Collaborative  Model 

Quite  different  in  form  is  the  Collaborative  Model  of  system  management, 
which  begins  by  viewing  the  organization  as  a  network  of  overlapping,  inter¬ 
locked  groups.  Leadership  is  regarded  as  a  behavior  form,  not  exclusively 
an  attribute  of  a  supervisory  role.  As  such,  it  may  occur  among  subordinates 
toward  one  another  (peer  leadership),  as  well  as  from  supervisor  toward 
subordinates  (supervisory  leadership).  Conceivably,  although  less  commonly 
conceptualized  in  that  way,  it  could  occur  from  subordinates  toward  the 
supervisor  as  well.  However,  because  of  the  critical  linkage  role  played  by 
the  supervisor,  and  the  visibility  of  his  or  her  position,  supervisory  leader¬ 
ship  is  seen  as  one  of  the  important  causes  of  peer  leadership.  What  the 
supervisor  does  appears  in  a  "multiplier"  way  in  the  behavior  of  his  subor¬ 
dinates.  Group  processes  —  attributes  of  the  group  itself,  such  as  group 
loyalty  —  result  from  the  combination  and  interplay  of  leadership  behaviors 
within  a  set  of  given  conditions  called  the  group's  "organizational  climate". 

These  conditions,  themselves  the  product  of  the  functioning  of  super¬ 
ordinate  groups,  are,  for  any  focal  group,  causal  variables  which  delimit  and 
influence  that  focal  group's  functioning.  Hierarchy  is  important  primarily 
through  its  linkage  of  overlapping  group  memberships  and  roles.  Organizational 


control  consists,  not  of  devices  and  procedures  by  which  superiors  keep 
subordinates  under  surveillance,  but  of  the  total  fund  of  reliability  built 
into  the  system  through  felt  accountability  at  all  levels  and  the  accurate 
functioning  of  information  systems  which  provide  self-guidance  through  feedback. 

At  the  effect  end,  effective  leadership  and  group  processes  produce  a 
series  of  outcomes:  (1)  performance,  including  for  upper  echelon  groups 
a  further  refinement  of  organizational  climate  for  groups  below;  (2)  goal 
integration,  the  alignment  of  member's  personal  goals  with  organizational 
objectives;  and  (3)  satisfaction  or  morale. 

In  form,  this  model  might  be  diagrammed  as  it  is  in  Figure  3.  The  model 
thus  stated  generates  the  following  general  propositions: 

.  While  there  may  or  may  not  be  any  direct  correlation  among 
performance,  satisfaction,  and  goal  integration  in  any 
specific  instance  and  at  any  particular  point  in  time, 
they  are  coordinate  outcomes  of  the  same  sets  of  conditions 
—  the  behaviors  and  processes  of  the  functioning  work 
group. 

.  Effective  group  processes,  and  therefore  high  group  commit¬ 
ment  and  loyalty,  will  result  from  peer  and  supervisory 
leadership  processes  which  are  collaborative. 

.  Group  processes  and  leadership  behaviors  will  be  in  sub¬ 
stantial  part  determined  by  the  collaborative  character 
of  the  organizational  climate  in  which  they  occur. 

.  Organizational  climate  will  be  in  substantial  part  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  collaborative  behavior  and  functioning  of 
superordinate  groups  in  the  hierarchy. 

Beyond  this,  there  are  a  number  of  corollary  propositions  that  follow 
from  the  above: 

.  Groups  and  organizations  will  perform  most  effectively 
when  differences  in  rank  and  status  are  minimized. 

.  Mission  clarity,  requirements,  and  standards  will  be 
most  clearly  understood  and  observed  when  superordinate 
echelons  function  collaboratively. 

.  Organizational  control  will  be  highest  when  relationships 
and  processes  at  all  relevant  levels  are  collaborative. 


.  Incremental  influence  —  the  influence  which  a  supervisor 
builds  upon  an  expert  and  referent  base  ~  will  be  more 
effective  than  ascribed  influence  in  building  group 
processes  and  positive  outcomes. 

.  Discipline  results  from  collaborative  mutual  commitment, 
not  from  the  external  setting  of  arbitrary  limitations. 


Discussion  and  Integration 

The  preceding  sections  have  presented  an  extensive  discussion  of  major 
concepts  underlying  two  models  potentially  appropriate  to  Army  functioning. 

We  have  described  a  small  portion  of  the  historical  context  essential 
to  an  understanding  of  the  societal  forcefield  within  which  the  problem 
currently  occurs. 

Perhaps  most  central  to  the  task  of  testing  these  models  is  a  statement 
of  the  conditions  and  processes  assumed  by  the  alternative  management  models. 
In  doing  so,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  each  model  and  its  advocates 
believe  their  assumptions  —  about  history,  environment  and  human  nature  — 
to  be  accurate  reflections  of  the  world  as  it  really  is.  The  Traditional 
model,  by  its  very  nature,  assumes  that  is  precepts  are  correct  and  that  those 
of  the  Collaborative  model  are  in  error.  Similarly,  the  Collaborative  model 
intrinsically  rejects  as  incorrect  the  assumptions  of  the  Traditional  model. 

In  very  global  terms,  both  of  these  models  appear  to  us  to  rely  upon 
the  same  general  algorithm,  presented  in  Figure  4.  An  organizational 
climate,  of  some  structural  or  processual  composition  and  containing  basic 
conditions,  policies,  and  practices,  is  seen  as  contributing  to,  leading 
to,  orj  encouraging  two  things:  leadership  behavior  at  lower  levels  and 
Reliability  or  predictability  in  what  transpires.  Leadership,  in  its  turn, 
is  viewed  as  building  Group  Loyalty  which  contributes  as  well  to  Reliability. 
From  the  latter  comes  effectiveness  of  the  subordinate  units  and,  by  a 
process'  of  aggregation,  of  the  system  itself. 

If  Iboth  models  share  this  highly  general  schema,  they  scarcely  define 
the  component  entities  in  the  same  way.  Indeed,  they  describe  those 
necessary  parts  in  almost  exactly  opposite  terms,  as  the  summary  in  Table  5 
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Figure  4 

General  Model  of  a  Focal  Unit 


Organizational  Climate 


Effectiveness 


Table  5 


Comparative  Characteristics  of  Directive  and  Collaborative  Models 


Traditional  Model 


Climate  -  Structured,  programmed 
to  fit  a  technical  work 
flow  with  predetermined 
decision  rules,  contains 
rules  and  standards,  a 
hierarchy  of  substantial 
status  differences,  and 
impersonal  control  sys¬ 
tems  which  report  to 
upper  levels  of  the 
governance  structure.  . 
Coordination  occurs  by 
having  been  built  into 
the  structure,  and  is 
sustained  by  vertical 
linkage  of  an  authority/ 
accountibility  kind. 


Leadership-On  the  task  side,  is  of 
a  deviation/surveillance 
form,  transmitting  orders 
and  monitoring  to  see  they 
are  carried  out.  On  the 
Interpersonal  side,  it 
consists  of  minimizing 
Interference  from  non-task 
related  human  factors, 
administering  rules  fairly 
and  cultivating  goal 
Integration  (motivation) 
by  socialization  mechanisms. 
Leadership  is  effective  only 
when  it  comes  from  a  person 
in  a  position  of  formal 
authority,  and  more  when 
it  is  based  upon  ascribed 
influence  (authority, 
rewards  and  strict  enforce¬ 
ment)  than  when  it  is  based 
upon  incremental  influence 
and  the  group's  own  norms. 


Collaborative  Model 

Climate-Takes  the  form  of  processes 
designed  to  encourage  open 
and  accurate  information 
flows,  pooled  knowledge, 
and  shared  determination  of 
ways  to  meet  requirements. 
Emphasizes  objectives  or 
end  states,  rather  than  rules 
or  standard  ways  of  meeting 
them.  De-emphasizes  status 
differences,  and  sees  control 
as  coming  from  shared  com¬ 
mitment  with  informative 
feedback  to  members  themselves. 
Coordination  occurs  by  having 
been  built  into  the  processes 
of  collaborative  linkage, 
not  into  the  work  structure. 
Accountibility  is  mutual  or 
horizontal,  as  much  or  more 
than  vertical. 

Leadership-On  the  task  side,  consists 
of  serving  as  a  resource  to 
facilitate  the  doing  of  the 
work,  and  as  a  link-pin, 
representing  upward  and  later¬ 
ally,  as  well  as  vertically. 

Builds  motivation  (goal  integra¬ 
tion)  by  displaying  high  personal 
standards  and  by  accommodation 
mechanisms  such  as  guiding 
parti ci pati ve  deci s i on  processes 
on  how  to  go  about  meeting  the 
group's  required  objectives  and 
by  helping  to  redesign  jobs  to 
better  fit  members'  various 
capabilities.  On  the  interpersona 
side,  provides  interpersonal 
support  and  encourages  teamwork. 
Relies  upon  incremental,  more  than 
ascribed,  influence,  and  sees 
leadership  as  a  set  of  behaviors 
shared  by  all  but  triggered  by 
the  formal  supervisor. 
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Table  5  (continued) 


Traditional  Model 


Group  Loyalty-Consists  principally 
of  members'  identification 
with  the  group  and  the 
larger  entity,  such  as  the 
service.  It  comes  from 
enforced  discipline  and 
from  the  group's  past 
experience  in  having  been 
constrained  to  perform 
difficult  tasks  required 
from  above. 

Reliability-Comes  from  obedience  and 
from  strict  enforcement 
of  the  structural  and 
procedural  rules  and 
standards,  monitored  from 
above  by  impersonal 
control  systems. 

Effectiveness  -  Consists  of  ability 
to  perform  required  tasks 
in  prescribed  way. 


Collaborative  Model 


t 

Group  Loyalty-Consists  of  members' 
identification  with  the 
group  and  the  larger  entity, 
but  more  importantly  of  the 
group's  collective  capacity 
to  adapt  and  function 
effectively  as  a  team. 

It  comes  from  having  built 
teamwork,  involvement, 
participation,  and  a  shared 
sense  of  "ownership." 

Reliability  -  Comes  from  shared 
commitment  and  strong 
feelings  of  mutual  accounti- 
bility,  plus  feedback  to 
members  themselves  from 
information  system. 


Effectiveness  -  Consists  of  the  ability 
to  shoulder  and  accomplish 
any  required  tasks,  whether 
signaled  from  the  rest  of 
the  system  or  encountered 
unexpectedly  in  tne 
environment  without  the 
system's  prior  reaction. 


indicates.  In  the  Traditional  model,  climate  is  structural,  prescriptive  and 
cont»  ’ling.  Leadership  is  instrumental,  directive,  and  requiring.  Group 
Loyalty  comes  as  a  response  to  the  interplay  of  requirement  and  limitation, 
while  reliability  comes  from  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  plan. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Collaborative  Model  rejects  these  components 
as  defined,  at  almost  every  step  of  the  way.  Climate  is  seen  as  containing 
processes  which  permit  and  encourage  effective  responses,  not  structured 
requirements  that  things  occur  in  a  particular  way.  LeaJ  -ship  is  seen  as 
a  behavior  form,  valuable  to  the  extent  that  it  multipl  .  from  the  formal 
link-pin  (the  "leader")  to  all  members.  Group  loyalty  is  seen  as  a  combination 
of  characteristics  of  the  group  as  a  unit,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
pride  in  membership.  Finally,  reliability  is  seen  as  coming  from  the 
concerned  attention  of  many  or  all  for  the  effectiveness  of  something  they 
feel  committed  to  and  informed  about,  not  from  the  enforcement  of  standard 
rules  or  the  "snitching"  of  control  systems. 

Effectiveness  in  the  two  models  carries  a  somewhat  different  flavor  as 
well.  In  the  Traditional  system  it  consists  of  the  accomplishment  of 
designated  milestones  —  whatever  they  may  be  as  determined  by  the  technical 
and  control  systems.  Flexibility  and  coordination  stem,  not  from  processes 
below  or  throughout,  but  from  the  top  stratum's  ability  to  scan  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  adapt  the  plan.  In  the  Collaborative  system,  effectiveness  is  viewed 
In  more  general  terms:  as  comprising  the  attainment  of  objectives,  to  be 
sure,  but  as  more  importantly  the  capacity  to  cope  appropriately  and  more 
or  less  independently  with  whatever  comes  along.  Flexibility  and  coordination 
are  thus  viewed  as  part  of  the  very  processes  making  it  up  at  all  levels. 

Testing  the  appropriateness  of  these  two  contriant  models  for  the 
situation  faced  by  the  Army  involves,  first,  identifying  a  series  of  measures 
which  may  fairly  operationalize  the  constructs  contained  in  each  step  by 
each  model.  Once  this  is  done,  and  their  adequacy  tested,  it  requires 
that  the  impact  at  each  stage  of  each  model  be  assessed  by  multivariate  methods. 
At  present,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  weight  of  available 
empirical  evidence  suggests  that  the  Collaborative  model  might  be  the 
better  fit.  However,  few  available  studies  have  dealt  specifically  with 
the  Army  and  its  world,  and  very  few  have  been  longitudinal. 
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Therefore,  the  present  study  constitutes,  in  our  view,  a  rather  unique 
opportunity  to  examine  how  well  each  of  the  models  —  or  conceivably  a 
synthesis  of  the  two  —  fits  an  Army  situation. 
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5.1  Measures  and  Procedures 

Measures  Employed 

Two  different  sets  of  information  were  used  to  test  the  contrasting  models. 
The  first  set  consisted  of  questionnaire  data  from  personnel  in  nearly 
250  companies,  in  50  battalions,  and  multiple  waves  (time  points  of  collection). 
Since  these  measures  are  described  elsewhere,  no  attempt  will  be  made  at  this 
point  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

The  other  set  of  data  consisted  of  measures  of  unit  effectiveness.  At 
the  company  level,  effectiveness  measures  consisted  of  within-battalion 
ratings  and  rankings  of  those  companies,  weighted  by  similar  ratings  and 
rankings  of  battalions  within  brigades.  In  addition,  battalion  scores 
on  more  concrete  measures  (such  as  reenlistment  rate,  readiness,  and  the  like) 
were  imputed  to  companies  comprising  them. 

Analytic  Methods 

In  general  form,  the  analytic  strategy  consisted  of  working  from 
correlational  analyses  using  single  wave  data  at  the  individual  respondent 
level  to  a  system  of  structural  equation  models  at  both  the  Individual  and 
the  company  level,  to  a  series  of  cross-wave  analyses  using  more  than  one 
wave  of  data.  The  decision  to  go  no  higher  in  aggregation  than  the  level 
of  the  company  was  made  in  light  of  findings  (separately  reported)  from 
the  general  linear  analysis  showing  that,  of  all  organizational  levels,  only 
the  company  appeared  to  contain  large  amounts  of  variance. 

For  convenience,  the  analysis  can  be  viewed  as  falling  into  two  distinct 
parts.  In  the  first  of  these,  a  set  of  eight  major  hypotheses  reflecting 
contrasting  propositions  of  the  Traditional  and  Collaborative  models  were 
tested.  The  method  involved  the  examination  of  zero-order  correlations  and 
the  comparison  of  first-order  partial  correlations  with  one  another  and  with 
zero-order  correlations. 
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From  the  results  of  122  separate  tests  covering  the  eight  hypotheses, 
each  of  the  two  major  models  was  assessed  for  its  viability  when  applied  to 
Army  settings. 

The  second  stage  in  the  model  testing  portion  of  this  project  involved 
the  estimation  of  a  series  of  structural  equation  models.  Here,  we  relied  on 
the  maximum  likelihood  method  developed  by  Joreskog  (1973)  and  made  available 
through  LISREL  IV  (Joreskog  &  Sorbom,  1978). 

At  the  simplest  level,  this  method  solves  a  series  of,  structural  equations 
among  a  set  of  "latent"  variables  which  are  made  up  of  the  variables  which 
are  directly  measured. 

For  example: 


A  through  H  are  a  set  of  measured  variables,  represented  in  this  study 
by  the  set  of  indexes  and  items  summarized  elsewhere.  X,  Y,  and  2  are  a  set 
of  more  general,  underlying  variables  which  are  defined  by  groups  of  these 
indexes  and  items.  The  arrows  indicate  that  in  this  example,  we  are  examining 
the  hypothesis  that  X  (made  up  of  A,  B  and  C)  is  the  cause  of  both  Y  (made 
up  of  D,  E  and  F),  and  Z  (made  up  of  G  and  H). 

The  criterion  for  evaluating  a  model  of  this  sort  is  how  well  it  summarizes, 
or  fits  the  actual  data.  The  actual  data  in  this  case  are  a  matrix  of  correla¬ 
tions  between  all  of  the  indexes  or  observed  measures.  The  question  then 
becomes :  how  good  a  job  does  this  model  do  of  estimating  the  actual  correlations 
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between  the  observed  measures?  If  the  estimated  correlations  are  close  to  the 
actual  correlations,  then  the  proposed  model  can  be  judged  to  be  a  good 
description  of  the  relationships  present  among  a  large  number  of  variables. 

The  program  generates  two  pieces  of  information  which  are  helpful  in 
evaluating  the  "fit"  of  a  model  and  comparing  the  "fits"  of  a  number  of 
models.  The  first  of  these  is  an  overall  measure  (chi-square/degrees  of 
freedom),  which  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  predicted 
relationship  between  the  measures,  and  the  number  of  cases,  divided  by  the 
number  of  degrees  of  freedom  in  the  model. 

The  second  piece  of  information  to  which  we  will  refer  in  evaluating  the 
series  of  models  which  we  have  estimated  is  the  matrix  of  residuals. 

A  residual  is  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  predicted  relationship 
between  each  pair  of  variables.  If  the  residual  is  low,  it  indicates  that 
the  model  has  allowed  for  an  accurate  estimate  of  that  particular  relationship. 
If  a  particular  residual  is  high,  the  model  has  done  a  poor  job  of  estimating 
the  relationship  between  those  two  variables.  Referring  to  the  example  above. 
If  there  was  a  very  strong  relationship  between  observed  dependent  variables 
E  and  G  that  was  unrelated  to  X,  the  resulting  residual  between  these  two 
measures  would  be  very  high,  indicating  that  the  model  had  done  a  poor  job 
of  representing  the  relationship  between  the  two. 

Despite  the  initial  complexity  of  this  method,  it  quickly  becomes  apparent 
that  it  Is  a  powerful  tool  for  summarizing  and  evaluating  the  relationships 
between  a  large  number  of  variables  in  relation  to  a  theoretical  model. 

The  Interest  and  attention  which  this  method  has  generated  in  recent  years 
Indicates  that  it  is  a  highly  promising  approach  to  the  problems  which  the 
present  research  poses. 

This  structural  equation  modeling  method  will  be  applied,  first,  to 
relationships  among  measures  at  the  individual  respondent  level.  Major 
models  and  potentially  more  satisfactory  alternatives  will  be  tested. 

An  analogous  procedure  will  then  be  extended  to  measures  at  the  company  level, 
and  then  to  the  inclusion  of  "hard"  effectiveness  as  well  as  survey  measures. 


/ 

/ 


5.2  Results 


Correlational  Tests  of  Traditional  Versus 
Collaborative  Models 

The  first  analyses  consisted  of  tests,  at  the  individual  respondent  level, 
of  a  series  of  hypotheses  implicit  in  the  two  models.  Eight  such  hypotheses, 
each  placed  in  the  form  of  contriant  statements,  were  implicit  in  the  models 
as  outlined  above.  For  each  statement,  both  verbal  and  partial  or  zero-order 
correlational  forms  are  presented.  The  specific  tests  conducted  for  each 
hypothesis  are  presented  in  Table  7. 

Hypothesis  I 

Traditional  Model:  Unit  effectiveness  comes  from  group 
loyalty  through  obedience. 

UE,GL.0B=0 

UE,0B.GL>0 

Collaborative  Model;  Unit  effectiveness  and  obedience  are 
coordinate  outcomes  of  group  loyalty. 

UE,GL.0B>0 

UE,0B.GL=0 

Hypothesis  II 

Traditional  Model:  Unit  effectiveness  comes  from  group 
loyalty  through  discipline. 

UE,D.GL>0 

UE,GL.D=0 

Collaborative  Model;  Unit  effectiveness  and  discipline  are 
coordinate  outcomes  of  group  loyalty. 

UE,D.GL=0 

UE,GL.D>0 

Hypothesis  III 

Traditional  Model:  Leadership  leads  to  group  loyalty  through 
discipline. 

L,GL.D=0 

Collaborative  Model:  Leadership  leads  to  group  loyalty 
directly. 

L,GL.D>0 


lWI  ».fv.' .  *.'v V.l*e.  rV.<‘.-'X*i.\r\Yv 
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Hypothesis  IV 

Traditional  Model:  Ascribed  influence  leads  to  discipline. 
LAs»D=positi\/e 

Collaborative  Model :  Ascribed  influence  detracts  from 
discipline. 

LAS,D=negative 
Hypothesis  V 

Traditional  Model:  Ascribed  influence  is  compatible  with 
effective  leadership. 

LAS,l=positive 

l,gl.las<l,gl 


Collaborative  Model:  Ascribed  influence  is  incompatible  with 
effective  leadership.  f 

LAS,L*negative 

l,gl.las>l,gl 

Hypothesis  VI 


Traditional  Model:  Incremental  influence  is  comoatible  with 
ascribed  influence . 

LIN,LAS~positi ve 

LIN'^*LASiLIN’GL 


Collaborative  Model:  Incremental 
with  ascribed  influence. 


influence  is  incompatible 


LIN’LAS=negative 

LIN,GULAS>LIN,GL 


Hypothesis  VII 


Traditional  Model;  A  hierarchical  orientation  is  associated 
with  effective  leadership. 

HO,L=positive 


Collaborative  Model:  A  hierarchical  orientation ' is  associated 
with  ineffective  leadership. 

HO,L=negative 
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Hypothesis  VIII 


Traditional  Model*  An  organizational  climate  which  emphasizes 
standards  enforcement  contributes  more  to  unit  effectiveness 
than  does  one  which  emphasizes  collaborative  interpersonal 
processes. 

SE,UE=positive 

SE,UE>CL,UE 

SE,UE>Cl,UE 

Collaborative  Model:  An  organizational  climate  which  emphasizes 
collaborative  interpersonal  processes  contributes  more  to 
unit  effectiveness  than  does  one  which  emphasizes  standards 
enforcement. 

SE,UE=negative 

SE,UE<CL,UE 

SE,UE<CL,UE 


Multiple  measures  (indexes  or  items)  of  many  of  these  constructs  were 
contained  in  the  survey.  Table  6  indicates  the  measures  for  each  construct 
and  their  composition. 


Results  for  Hypothesis  I 

The  first  hypothesis  begins  at  the  end  of  what  the  models  consider  to 
be  the  causal  stream,  namely  the  immediate  precursors  of  unit  effectiveness. 
In  this  first  analysis,  questionnaire  surrogate  measures  of  effectiveness 
were  employed  as  the  criteria.  The  first  of  these,  the  Unit  Effectiveness 
Index  (UEI),  was  a  four-item  index  asking  respondents  to  assess  the  resoect 
with  which  their  unit  was  regarded  on  the  post,  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  unit,  its  effectiveness  compared  to  other  units  in  which  they  had 
served,  and  the  amount  of  improvements  needed  to  make  it  maximally  effective. 
The  second  measure  was  a  single  item  asking  Reenlistment  Intention  (RI). 


£■  The  substantive  issue  in  question  was  whether  effectiveness  thus  measured 

stems  more  from  group  loyalty,  with  obedience  as  a  coordinate  outcome  of 
Jv  of  that  loyalty,  or  from  obedience  itself.  With  two  effectiveness  measures  and 

•>;  four  measures  of  group  loyalty,  there  were  eight  tests  of  these  contrasting 

$  propositions.  (See  Table  7.) 

Sc 
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\ 
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*Items  with  reverse  scale:  high  score  equals  low  or  poor  values. 
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TABLE  7 

HYPOTHESES  AND  TESTS 


Hypothesis  I 
(8  Tests) 


UEI ,GLI.WDI=0  versus  UEI,WDI.GLI>0 
UEI,WDI.GLI>0  versus  UEI,GLI.WDI=0 

RI.GLI.UDI-0  versus  RI,WDI.GLI>0 
RI,WDI.DLI>0  versus  RI,GLI.WDI=0 

UEI ,L0.WDI=0  versus  UEI,WDI.L0>0 
UEI,WDI.L0>0  versus  UEI,L0.WDI=0 

RI,L0.WDI-0  versus  RI,WDI.L0>0 
RI,WDI.L0:0  versus  RI,L0.WDI=0 

UEI ,AU.WDI=0  versus  UEI,WDI.AU>0 
UEI ,WDI.AU>0  versus  UEI,AU.WDI=0 

RI,AU.WDI=0  versus  RI,WDI.AU>0 
RI ,WDI.AU>0  versus  RI,AU.WDI=0 

UEI,UI.WDI=0  versus  UEI,WDI.UI>0 
UEI ,WDI.UI>0  versus  UEI,UI.WDI=0 

RI,UI.WDI=0  versus  RI,WDI.UI>0 
RI,WDI.UI>0  versus  RI,UI.WDI=0 


-  S 

'  V 


Hypothesis  II 
(16  Tests) 


(la)  UEI ,DI .GLI>0  versus  UEI,GLI.DI=0 

(lb)  UEI ,GLI.DI=0  versus  UEI,DI.GLI>0 

(2a)  RI,DI.GLI>0  versus  RI,GLI.DI=0 

(2b)  RI,GLI.DI=0  versus  RI,DI.GLI>0 

(3a)  UEI ,SD.GLI>0  versus  UEI,GLI.SD=0 

(3b)  UEI,GLI.SD=0  versus  UEI,SD.GLI>0 

(4a)  RI ,SD.GLI>0  versus  RI,GLI.SD=0 

(4b)  RI ,GLI.SD=0  versus  RI,SD.GLI>0 

(5a)  UEI ,DI.L0>0  versus  UEI,L0.DI=0 

(5b)  UEI ,L0.DI=0  versus  UEI,DI.L0>0 

(6a)  RI,DI.L0>0  versus  RI ,L0.DI=0 

(6b)  RI ,L0.DI=0  versus  RI,DI.L0>0 

(7a)  UEI ,SD.L0>0  versus  UEI,L0.SD=0 

(7b)  UEI ,L0.SD=0  versus  UEI,SD.L0>0 

(8a)  RI,SD.L0>0  versus  RI,L0.SD=0 

(8b)  RI,L0.SD=0  versus  RI,SD.L0>0 

(9a)  UEI ,DI .AU>0  versus  UEI,AU.DI=0 

(9b)  UEI,AU.DI=0  versus  UEI,DI.AU>0 

(10a)  RItDI.AU>0  versus  RI,AU.DI=0 

(10b)  RI ,AU.DI=0  versus  RI,DI.AU>0 

(11a)  UEI ,SD.AU>0  versus  UEI,AU.SD=0 

(lib)  UEI ,AU.SD=0  versus  UEI, SD.AU>0 


TABLE  7  (CONTINUED) 


Hypothesis  II 


(Continued)  (12a) 
02b) 


RI,SD.AU>0  versus  RI,AU.SD=0 
RI,AU.SD=0  versus  RI,SD.AU>0 


(13a)  UEI ,DI .UI>0  versus  UEI,UI.DI=0 

(13b)  UEI,UI.DI=0  versus  UEI,DI.UI>0 


(14a)  RI,DI.UI>0  versus  RI,UI.DI=0 

(14b)  RI,UI.DI=0  versus  RI,DI.UI>0 

(15a)  UEI ,SD.UI>0  versus  UEI,UI.SD=0 

(15b)  UEI, UI.SD=0  versus  UEI,SD.UI>0 

(16a)  RI ,SD.UI>0  versus  RI,UI.SD=0 

(16b)  RI,UI.SD=0  versus  RI,SD.UI>0 


Hypothesis  III 

(40  Tests)  (1) 
(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 
(9) 

(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 

(24) 


LA,GLI.D=0  versus  LA,GLI.D>0 
Lg,GLI.D=0  versus  Lg,GLI.D>0 
LAS,GLI.D=0  versus  GLI  ,D.LAS>GL,D 
Ljfj,GLI.D=0  versus  GLI,D.LjN<GL,D 
L^,GLI.SD=0  versus  LA,GLI.SD>0 
Lg,GLI.SD=0  versus  Lg,GLI.SD>0 
LAS,GLI.SD=0  versus  GLI,SD.LAS>GL,SD 
LIN ,GLI .SD=0  versus  GLI,SD.LIfJ<GLI,SD 
LA,L0.D=0  versus  LA,L0.D>0 
Lg,L0.D=0  versus  Lg,L0.D>0 
Las  L0.D=0  versus  L0,D.lAS>L0,D 
LjN,L0.D=0  versus  L0,D.LIN<L0,D 
La,L0.SD=0  versus  LA,L0.SD>0 
Lg,L0.SD=0  versus  Lg,L0.SD>0 
LAg,L0.SD=0  versus  L0,SD.La<j>L0,SD 
L ,L0. SD=0  versus  L0,SD.LIfj<L0,SD 
La,AU.0=0  versus  LA,AU.D>0 
Lg,AU.D=0  versus  Lg,AU.D>0 
Las,AU.D=0  versus  hJ,D.lAS>AU,D 
L^,AU.D=0  versus  AU,D.LjN<AU,D 
La,AU.SD=0  versus  LA,AU.SD>0 
Lg,AU.SD=0  versus  Lg,AU.SD>0 
LAS,AU.SD=0  versus  AU,SD.LAS>AU,SD 
LjN,AU.SD=0  versus  AU,SD.LjN<AU,SD 
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Hypothesis  III 


(Continued)  (25) 
(26) 


TABLE  7  (CONTINUED) 


La,UI.D=0  versus  LA,UI.D>0 
Lg,UI.D=0  versus  Lg,UI.D>0 
L^g,UI.D=0  versus  UI ,D.L^S>UI ,D 
L jN,UI . D=0  versus  UI ,D.Lj^<UI ,D 
La,UI.SD=0  versus  L^,UI.SD>0 
Lg,UI.SD=0  versus  Lg,UI.SD>0 

Las,UI.SD=0  versus  UI ,SD, LAS>UI ,SD 
LjN,UI.SD=0  versus  UI ,SD.LjN<UI ,SD 
LI,GLI.D=0  versus  LI,GLI.D>0 
LI,GLI.SD=0  versus  GLI ,SD.LI>GL,SD 
LI,L0.D=0  versus  L0,D.LI>L0,D 
LI,L0.SD=0  versus  L0,SD.LI>L0,SD 
LI ,AU.D=0  versus  AU,D.LI>AU»D 
LI ,AU.SD=0  versus  AU,SD.LI>AU,SD 
LI iUI .0=0  versus  UI,D.LI>UI,D 
LI,l'I.SD=0  versus  UI ,SD.LI>UI ,SD 


Hypothesis  IV 
(4  Tests) 


LAS,D=positive  versus  LAS,D=negative 
LAS»SD=positive  versus  LAS,SD=negative 
LI,D*positive  versus  LI,D=negative 
LI,SD*positive  versus  LI,SD=negative 


Hypothesis  V 
(20  Tests) 


LAS,LA=pos1t1ve  versu3  LAS*L  A=negative 
LAS,J'B=pos1tlvc  vers'js  ^g.Lg^negative 
LA,GLI.LAS<LA,GLI  versus  LA,GLI.  LAS>LA,GLI 
Lg,GLI.LAS<Lg,GLI  versus  Lg,GLI.LAS>LB,GLI 
LA,L0.LA;i<LA,L0  versus  LAtL0.LAS>LA,L0 
Lg,L0.LAS<LB,L?  versus  Lg,L0.LAS>Lg,L0 
La>AU.Las<La,AU  versus  LA,AU.LAS>LA,AU 
Lg>AU.L^^<Lg*AU  versus  Lg>AU*  LA5>Lb,AU 
La.UI.Las,<I-a»UI  versus  LA»UI.LAg>L^,UI 


TABLE  7  (CONTINUED) 


Hypothesis  V 


(Continued)  (10) 

LB’UI*LASiLB’UI  versus  LB’UI*LAS>LC’UI 

OD 

LI,LA=positive  versus  LI,LA=negative 

(12) 

LI,Lg=positive  versus  LI,Lg=negative 

03) 

La,GLI.LI<La,GLI  versus  LA,GLl .LI>LA.GLI 

(14) 

Lg,GLI.LI<Lg,GLI  versus  LB,GLI.LI>Lg,GLI 

(15) 

LA,L0.LI<LA,L0  versus  LA,L0.LI>LA,L0 

06) 

Lg,L0.LI<Lg,L0  versus  Lg,L0.EI>Lg,L0 

(17) 

LA,AU.LI<LA,AU  versus  LA,AU.EI>LA,AU 

(18) 

Lg,AU.LI<Lg,AU  versus  Lg.AU.LIHg.AU 

(19) 

LA,UI.LI<LA,UI  versus  LA,UI.LI>LA,UI 

(20) 

Lg,UI.LI<LB,UI  versus  LB,UI.LI>Lg,UI 

hypothesis  VI 


I 


I 

I 


(10  Tests)  (I) 
(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 
(9) 

(10) 


LlN, Expositive  versus  Lj^Lx'^ative 
LIN*GLI-LAsiLIN‘GLI  versus  LIN,GLI.LxL  GLI 
L,N,L0.Lfls<4^0  versus 

LIN*SU,LAS^LIN,AU  versus  LIN’AU,LAS>LIN’AU 

LIN’UI,LASiLIN’UI  versus  LIN’UI*LAS>LIN,UI 
Lj.N,LI=positive  versus  LjN,Li=negative 

LIN,GLI,LI<LIN,GLI  versus  LIN,GLI.LI>LIN,GLI 

LIN,L0.LI<LIN,L0  versus  LIN,L0.LI>LIN,L0 

LIN,AU.LI<I.IN,AU  versus  LIN,AU.LI>LIN,AU 

LjN,UI.LI<LiN,UI  versus  LJN ,UI ,LI>LIN ,UI 


Hypothesis  VII 

(10  Tests)  (1)  MS, Expositive  versus  MS, Expositive 

(2)  TX,L  AS=positive  versus  TX.Lxpositive 

(3)  MS,LA=positive  versus  MS,LA=negative 

(4)  MS,Lg=positive  versus  MS,Lg=negative 

(5)  TX,LA=positive  versus  TX,LA=negative 

(6)  TX,Lg=positive  versus  TX,Lg=negative 

(7)  MS, Expositive  versus  MS,LIN=negative 

(8)  TX,Ljj^=positive  versus  TX,Lj^*negative 
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Hypothesis  VII 

(Continued)  (9) 
(10) 

Hypotheses  VIII 

(14  Tests)  (1) 
(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 
(9) 

(10) 

01) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 


TABLE  7  (CONTINUED 


MS,Ll=positive  versus  MS,LI-positive 
TX,LI=positive  versus  TX,LI=positive 


SE,UEI=positive  versus  SE,UEI=negative 
SE,RI=positive  versus  SE,RI=negative 
SE,UEI>GLI,UEI  versus  SE,UEI<GLI,UEI 
Sf ,RI>6LI ,RI  versus  SE,RI<GLI,RI 
$:,UEI>L0,UEI  versus  SE,UEI<LO,UEI 
SE,RI>L0,RI  versus  SE,RI<L0,RI 
SE,UEI>AU,UEI  versus  SE,UEI<AU,UEI 
SE,RI>AU,RI  versus  SE,RI<AU,RI 
SE,UEI>UI ,UEI  versus  SE,UEI<UI ,UEI 
SE,RI>UI,RI  versus  SE,RI<UI,RI 
SE,UEI>CLa,UEI  versus  SE,UEI<CLA,UEI 
SE,UEI>CLb.UEI  versus  SE,UEI<CLB,UEI 
SE,RI>CLA,RI  versus  SE,RI<CLB,RI 
SE,RI>CLB,RI  versus  SE,RI<CLB,RI 
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The  results,  shown  in  Table  8,  indicated  a  quite  mixed  pattern.  Four 
of  the  tests  supported  the  Collaborative  model;  three  supported  the  Traditional 
model;  and  one  supported  both  models.  Taken  collectively,  they  indicate 
the  following: 

.  There  is  variance  shared  between  obedience  (measured  by 

a  four-item  index  of  willingness  to  deploy)  and  reenlistment 
intention,  over  and  above  that  stemming  from  group  loyalty. 

.  There  is  variance  shared  between  obedience  and  unit  effective¬ 
ness,  over  and  above  that  stemming  from  group  loyalty. 

.  There  is  variance  shared  between  group  loyalty  and  either 
unit  effectiveness  or  reenlistment  intention,  over  and  above 
that  shared  with  obedience. 

On  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  the  results  suggest  that  neither  the 
Traditional  -  r  the  Collaborative  models  is  strictly  correct.  While  they 
may  share  some  impactful  effect,  both  group  loyalty  and  obedience  are 
independently  related  to  effectivenss. 

Results  for  Hypothesis  II 

The  second  hypothesis  is  similar  to  the  first,  but  deals  with  the  effect 
and  role  of  discipline,  instead  of  obedience.  The  Traditional  model  holds 
that  discipline  is  instrumental  to  any  connection  between  group  loyalty  and 
effectiveness,  whereas  the  Collaborative  model  sees  both  effectiveness  and 
discipline  as  coordinate  outcomes  of  group  loyalty. 

Since,  in  this  instance,  there  were  two  measures  of  discipline  instead 
of  one  —  the  Discipline  Index  and  a  separate  single-item  measures,  there 
were  16  tests  instead  of  eight.  Again  from  Table  8,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Collaborative  model  was  largely  substantiated.  Twelve  cf  the  tests 
upheld  that  view,  whereas  two  tests  sustained  neither  model.  Only  two 
substantiated  the  Traditional  model,  and  these,  like  those  supporting  neither 
model,  were  concerned  with  one  measure  of  group  loyalty  —  Army/Unit  Reference 
Group  (AU)  —  which  may  be  a  more  remote  or  peculiar  indicator. 

The  conclusion  with  regard  to  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  is  that 
discipline  and  effectiveness  are  coordinate  outcomes  of  cohesive  groups,  as 
the  Collaborative  model  would  suggest. 


Hypothesis  I 


Hypothesis  II 
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TABLE  8 

RESULTS  OF  HYPOTHESIS  TESTS 


Test 

Resul t 

(la) 

.36 

(lb) 

.30 

*(2a) 

-.10 

*(2b) 

-.27 

(3a) 

.48 

(3b) 

.28 

*(4a) 

-.41 

*{4b) 

-.12 

(5a) 

.10 

(5b) 

.06 

*(6a) 

-.06 

*(6b) 

-.29 

(7a) 

.32 

(7b) 

.29 

*(8a) 

-.16 

*(8b) 

-.25 

(la) 

.11 

(lb) 

.38 

*(2a) 

-.06 

*(2b) 

-.14 

(3a) 

.23 

(3b) 

.35 

*(4a) 

-.04 

*(4b) 

-.14 

(5a) 

.13 

(5b) 

.54 

"(6a) 

-.02 

*(6b) 

-.47 

(7a) 

.23 

(7b) 

.52 

"(8a) 

.03 

"(8b) 

-.48 

Model  Supported 

Col  1 aborati ve 

Traditional 

Collaborative 

Collaborative 

Collaborative 

Traditional 

Both 

Traditional 

Collaborative 

Collaborative 

Collaborative 

Collaborative 

Collaborative 

Collaborative 

Collaborative 


Col  1 aborati ve 


TABLE  8  (CONTINUED) 


Hypothesis  II  Test 

(Continued) 

(9b) 
* ( 1 Oa ) 
*(10b) 
Ola) 
(11b) 
*(12a) 
*(12b) 
(13a) 
03b) 
*(14a) 
*(14b) 
(15a) 
(15b) 
*(16a) 
*(16b) 

Hypothesis  III  (1) 

*(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 
*(S) 

(7) 

(8) 
1(9) 

*Cio) 

(ID 

(12) 

(i3) 

*(W 

(15) 

d4) 

(17) 

*(18) 


Result 

Model  Supported 

.19 

.13 

Traditional 

-.09 

00 

o 

• 

1 

Neither 

.31 

.12 

Traditional 

1 

• 

o 

00 

-.08 

Neither 

J4 

.35 

Collaborative 

-.06 

-.21 

Collaborative 

.24 

.32 

Collaborative 

-.03 

-.21 

Collaborative 

.38 

Collaborative 

-.21 

Collaborative 

,08;.25>,08 

Collaborative 

. 30; . 21 < . 25 

Collaborative 

.36 

Collaborative 

-.21 

Collaborative 

.03;.27>.18 

Both 

. 28 ; . 20< . 28 

Collaborative 

.55 

Collaborative 

-.44 

Collaborative 

.02;. 01 <.16 

Traditional 

.  40 ; .  1 0<  .16 

Collaborative 

.53 

Collaborative 

-.43 

Collaborative 

-.02; .24=. 24 

Traditional 

.37;.14<.24 

Collaborative 

.11 

Traditional 

VO 

o 

• 

• 

Traditional 

TABLE  8  (CONTINUED) 


Hypothesis  III 
(Continued) 

Test 

Result 

Model  Supported 

09) 

.03;. 06s. 06 

Traditional 

(20) 

.  11 ; . 04< . 06 

Collaborative 

(21) 

.10 

Traditional 

*(22) 

-.05 

Traditional 

(23) 

.02 

Traditional 

(24) 

.T0;.04<.07 

Collaborative 

(25) 

CM 

• 

Collaborative 

*(26) 

-.19 

Collaborative 

(27) 

00 

• 

II 

00 

• 

•  •* 

CT> 

O 

• 

Traditional 

(28) 

. 42 ; . 1 2< . 1 8 

Collaborative 

(29) 

.21 

Collaborative 

*(30) 

-.18 

Collaborative 

(31) 

.04;.26<.27 

Traditional 

(32) 

. 39; . 1 7< . 27 

Collaborative 

(33) 

.31 

Collaborative 

(34) 

. 27 ; . 1 7< . 28 

Both 

(35) 

. 35; . 1 0< . 1 6 

Both 

(36) 

.31 ;.11<.24 

Both 

(37) 

,09;.04<.06 

Traditional 

(38) 

,08;.03<.07 

Traditional 

(39) 

.  36 ; . 1 2< .  1 8 

Both 

(40) 

. 32 ; . 1 4< .27 

Both 

Hypothesis  IV 

0) 

.01 

Neither 

(2) 

.04 

Neither 

(3) 

o 

CM 

• 

Traditional 

(4) 

.38 

Traditional 

TABLE  8  (CONTINUED) 


Hypothesis  V  Test 

(1) 

*(2) 

(3) 

*(4) 

(5) 

*(6) 

(7) 

*(8) 

(9) 

*(10) 

(ID 

*(12) 

(13) 

*(14) 

(15) 

*(16) 

(17) 

*(18) 

(19) 

*(20) 

Hypothesis  VI  (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 


Result 

Model  Supported 

.02 

Neither 

.08 

Traditional 

.40;. 40 

Traditional 

-.24;-. 23 

Traditional 

.56; .56 

Traditional 

-.45;-. 45 

Traditional 

.12;. 12 

Traditional 

-.06;-. 06 

Traditional 

.26;. 26 

Traditional 

.11;-. 21 

Traditional 

.38 

Traditional 

-.29 

Traditional 

. 31 < . 40 

Traditional 

-.1 5<- .23 

Traditional 

.49<.56 

Traditional 

-.38<.45 

Traditional 

. 08< . 1 2 

Traditional 

-.03<-.06 

Traditional 

. 1 3< . 26 

Traditional 

-.n<-.2i 

Traditional 

.10 

Traditional 

.33;. 33 

Traditional 

.41;. 41 

Traditional 

.12;. 12 

Traditional 

.44;. 44 

Traditional 

.48 

Traditional 

.20<.33 

Traditional 

,29<.41 

Traditional 

. 08<  .12 

Traditional 

.  32< . 44 

Traditional 

TABLE  8  (CONTINUED) 


Hypothesis  VII  Test 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

*(4) 

(5) 

*(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

00) 

Hypothesis  VIII  (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

*(4) 

(5) 

*(6) 

(7) 

*(8) 

(9) 

*(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

(13) 

04) 


Result 

Model  Supported 

.07 

Neither 

.10 

Both 

.45 

Traditional 

-.34 

Traditional 

.29 

Traditional 

-.17 

Traditional 

.43 

Traditional 

.22 

Traditional 

.43 

Both 

.10 

Both 

.34 

Traditional 

-.08 

Neither 

.34;. 41 

Collaborative 

-.08;-. 16 

Collaborative 

.34; .56 

Collaborative 

CO 

• 

1 

CO 

o 

• 

• 

Collaborative 

.34;. 14 

Traditional 

-.08;-. 09 

Neither 

.34;. 38 

Collaborative 

-.08;-. 23 

Collaborative 

.34;. 59 

Collaborative 

.34;-. 18 

Traditional 

1 

• 

O 

CD 

1 

• 

CO 

4* 

Collaborative 

-.08;-. 12 

Collaborative 

*One  measure  contains  a  reverse  scale  and  relationships  are  therefore 
expected  to  be  negative. 


Results  for  Hypothesis  III 

This  hypothesis  concerns  the  role,  if  any,  played  by  discipline  in  the 
connection  between  leadership  and  group  loyalty.  The  Traditional  model 
holds  that  discipline  is  instrumental  to  t.he  connection  between  leadership 
and  group  loyalty,  whereas  the  Collaborative  model  holds  that  it  is  not. 


In  this  instance,  there  were  five  measures  of  leadership:  Leadership 
Index  A  (L^),  Leadership  Index  B  (Lg),  Incremental  Influence  Index  (LIN), 
Ascribed  Influence  Index  (L^),  and  Legitimate  Influence  (Lj).  The  first  of 
these.  Leadership  Index  A,  is  primarily  concerned  with  supervisory  behavior 
of  an  interpersonally  supportive  and  motivating  kind,  whereas  the  second. 
Leadership  Index  B,  is  more  concerned  with  teamwork  facilitative  behavior  — 
behavior  which  initiates  structure.  The  remaining  measures  concerned  the 
influence  base  which  the  supervisor  employs,  whether  it  was  incremental 
(based  upon  referent  and  expert  forms  of  influence),  ascribed  (based  upon  the 
use  of  reward  and/or  punishment),  or  legitimate  (based  upon  respect  for 
authority).  Since  there  were  as  before,  four  measures  of  group  loyalty  and 
two  measures  of  discipline,  there  were  40  separate  tests  of  this  hypothesis. 


Once  more  the  results  are  presented  in  Table  8.  They  show  that  the 
Collaborative  model  was  largely  confirmed.  Twenty-two  of  the  40  tests 
sustained  that  model,  whereas  12  supported  the  Traditional,  and  two  supported 
both  models.  An  examination  of  the  tests  which  supported  the  Traditional  model 
show,  in  this  instance  as  before,  that  many  of  them  (eight  of  the  12)  were 
concerned  with  the  more  questionable  index  of  group  loyalty,  Army/Unit  Reference 
Group.  The  remaining  four  were  all  concerned  with  ascribed  influence. 

As  the  Traditional  model  suggests,  partialling  discipline  out  of  the  relationship 
between  ascribed  influence  and  group  loyalty  produced  a  coefficient  that  was^ 
for  all  intents  and  purposes,  zero.  Contrary  to  what  the  Collaborative  model 
suggests,  removing  ascribed  influence  from  the  relationship  between  leadership 
and  group  loyalty  did  not  enhance  that  relationship.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  ascribed  influence  has  little  impact,  either  positive  or 
negative.  Although  this  is  contrary  to  the  assumptions  made  by  both  models, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  more  serious  problem  for  the  Traditional  view. 


The  findings  for  those  tests  which  in  part  supported  both  models  are 
equally  interesting.  They  indicated  that,  while  discipline  was  not  an 
instrumental  factor  between  the  exercise  of  legitimate  influence  and  group 
loyalty,  group  loyalty  was  not  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  such  influence. 
In  this  instance,  the  difficulty  would  appear  to  be  greater  for  a  Collaborative 
model  strictly  stated. 

The  conclusions  concerning  this  hypothesis  are  that  (a)  leadership 
leads  directly  to  group  loyalty,  as  the  Collaborative  model  suggests,  not 
through  discipline,  (b)  reliance  upon  ability  to  reward  and  punish  has  little 
or  no  usefulness  in  relation  to  group  loyalty,  and  (c)  respect  for  authority 
is  not  incompatible  with  the  leadership  and  group  loyalty  components  of  the 
Collaborative  model. 

Results  for  Hypothesis  IV 

This  hypothesis  is  concerned  once  more  with  ascribed  and  legitimate 
supervisory  influence  bases,  in  this  case  their  relationship  to  discipline. 

The  Traditional  model  suggests  that  exercising  influence  of  these  kinds  leads 
to  discipline,  whereas  the  Collaborative  model  suggests  that  it  detracts 
from  discipline. 

In  this  instance,  two  measures  of  influence  and  two  measures  of  discipline 
were  involved,  for  a  total  of  four  tests.  As  the  data  in  Table  8  indicate, 
two  of  the  tests  confirmed  the  Traditional  model,  while  two  confirmed  neither 
that  nor  a  Collaborative  model. 

Consistent  with  the  Traditional  model,  and  contrary  to  the  prediction 
of  a  Collaborative  model,  the  exercise  of  legitimate  influence  (i.e.,  the 
use  of  respect  for  authority)  contributed  to  discipline.  However,  ascribed 
influence  of  a  reward  and  punishment  kind  had  little  or  no  relationship  to 
discipline.  It  neither  enhanced  that  discipline,  as  the  Traditional  model 
would  suggest,  nor  did  it  detract. 
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Results  for  Hypothesis  V 

This  hypothesis  concerns  the  relationship  between  ascribed  or  legitimate 
influence  and  other  aspects  of  leadershiD  in  their  effect  upon  group  loyalty. 
Perhaps  the  stronge*  statement  comes  from  the  Collaborative  model,  which 
holds  that  exercising  influence  from  these  bases  will  be  detrimental  to 
leadership's  building  of  group  loyalty.  The  Traditional  model,  on  the  other 
hand,  predicts  that  no  such  incompatibility  will  occur. 

Results  from  20  tests  of  this  hypothesis  are  presented  in  Table  8.  All 
but  one  confirmed  the  Traditional  model's  position.  The  remaining  test 
supported  neither  position.  Closer  examination  suggests  that  these  results 
are  not  inconsistent  with  those  obtained  in  tests  of  hypotheses  III  and  IV. 
Since  ascribed  influence  of  a  reward  and  punishment  kind  had  little  impact 
at  all  upon  group  loyalty,  removing  it  did  not  affect  the  connection  between 
leadership  and  that  loyalty. 

Similarly,  the  use  of  legitimate  influence  was  consistent  both  with 
leadership  of  other  forms  and  with  the  building  of  group  loyalty.  Contrary 
to  the  Collaborative  model's  prediction,  therefore,  removing  it  from  the 
connection  between  those  other  two  characteristics  damaged  that  connection. 

Results  for  Hypothesis  VI 

The  sixth  hypothesis  concerns  the  relationship  between  the  use  of 
incremental  influence  on  the  one  hand  end  the  use  of  ascribed  or  legitimate 
influence  on  the  other.  The  Traditional  model  holds  that  the  relationship 
will  be  positive,  such  that  controlling  for  it  will  reduce  the  relationship 
between  incremental  influence  and  group  loyalty.  The  Collaborative  model,  u 
by  contrast,  holds  that  the  relationship  between  these  influence  forms  will 
be  negative  and  that  controlling  for  its  effect  will  increase  the  relationship 
between  incremental  influence  and  group  loyalty. 

From  Table  8,  it  can  be  seen  that  all  10  tests  confirmed  the  Traditional 
model.  The  relationship  between  ascribed  influence  of  a  reward  and  punishment 
kind  and  incremental  influence  was  not  negative,  although  it  was  also  not 
strongly  positive.  Since,  as  we  have  seen  earlier,  ascribed  influence  had 
little  effect  at  ail,  removing  it  did  not  affect  the  relationship  of  incremental 
influence  to  group  loyalty. 


The  relationship  of  legitimate  to  incremental  influence  was  strongly 
positive,  on  the  other  hand.  Removing  it  did  substantially  affect  the 
relationship  of  incremental  influence  to  group  loyalty. 

Results  for  Hypothesis  VII 

This  hypothesis  is  concerned  with  the  connection  between  a  hierarchical 
orientation  and  effective  leadership.  The  Traditional  model  assumes  a  positive 
relationship,  whereas  the  Collaborative  model  assumes  that  the  relationship 
will  be  negative. 

Two  measures  of  hierarchical  orientation  were  employed:  a  Military 
Sentiment  Index  (MS)  which  measured  faith  in  the  Army  as  an  institution  and 
in  its  top  leaders,  and  a  Theory  X  Index  (TX)  which  measured  endorsement  of 
more  directive  practices. 

Five  measures  of  leadership  were  employed,  yielding  10  tests  of  the 
hypothesis.  As  the  results  in  Table  8  indicate,  six  of  the  tests  sustained 
the  Traditional  viewpoint;  three  tests  sustained  both  the  Traditional  and 
Collaborative  positions;  and  one  test  sustained  neither  view. 

The  six  tests  confirming  the  Traditional  model  concerned  the  relationship 
between  the  two  measures  of  hierarchical  orientation  and  three  leadership 
measures:  Leadership  Index  A,  Leadership  Index  B,  and  Incremental  Influence. 

In  all  of  these  instances,  high  scores  on  Military  Sentiment  and  Theory  X 
were  consistent  with  perceptions  of  effective  leadership. 

One  of  the  tests  confirming  both  models  did  so  because  the  prediction 
of  both  models  is  the  same,  namely  that  a  high  score  on  Military  Sentiment 
will  be  consistent  with  the  use  of  legitimate  influence.  In  the  test,  this 
was  found  to  be  true. 

Another  test  confirming  both  models  was  similar,  that  a  high  score  on 
Theory  X  would  be  consistent  with  the  use  of  ascribed  influence  of  a  reward 
and  punishment  kind.  While  the  relationship  was  small  in  size,  the  data 
indicated  that  it  was  positive. 

The  third  test  confirming  both  supported  a  positive  connection  between 
Theory  X  and  the  use  of  legitimate  influence,  once  more  a  connection  hypo¬ 
thesized  by  both  models. 
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The  test  confirming  neither  model  concerned  a  hypothesized  positive 
connection  between  Military  Sentiment  and  the  use  of  ascribed  influence. 

While  the  relationship  was  positive,  it  was  too  low  to  be  taken  as  a  clear 
indicator  of  support. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that,  contrary  to  the  prediction  of  the 
Collaborative  model,  a  hierarchical  orientation  is  not  inconsistent  with 
effective  leadership  practices  and  experiences. 

Results  for  Hypothesis  VIII 

This  hypothesis  concerns  the  type  of  organizational  climate  most  conducive 
to  unit  effectiveness.  The  Traditional  model  stresses  the  importance  of  clear 
and  enforced  standards  and  holds  that  an  organizational  climate  which  does  so 
will  contribute  more  to  unit  effectiveness  than  one  which  emphasizes  colla¬ 
borative  interpersonal  processes.  The  Collaborative  model,  of  course, 
hypothesizes  the  reverse. 

The  results,  contained  in  Table  8,  on  the  whole  supported  the  Collaborative 
position.  Of  the  14  tests,  nine  confirmed  that  view,  whereas  three  supported 
a  Traditional  model.  Two  tests  confirmed  neither  position. 

In  more  descriptive  terms,  having  clearly  enforced  standards  was  consis¬ 
tent  with  effectiveness  as  measured  by  the  Unit  Effectiveness  Index  (UEI),  but 
it  had  little  impact  one  way  or  another  upon  Reenlistment  Intention  (RI). 

Beyond  this,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  stronger  relationship  between  a 
collaborative  organizational  climate  and  group  loyalty  on  the  one  hand  and 
effectiveness  (however  measured)  on  the  other,  than  between  en.orcement  of 
standards  and  effectiveness. 

Summary  of  Results  for  Correlational  Tests 

The  results  of  the  122  correlational  tests  of  various  aspects  of  the  eight 
major  hypotheses  suggested  that  neither  the  Traditional  model  nor  the  Colla¬ 
borative  model  are  completely  accurate  when  applied  to  .'**my  settings.  Instead, 
portions  of  each  appear  to  have  been  verified. 
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The  Traditional  model's  propositions  that  obedience. is  important  to  unit 
effectiveness,  that  respect  for  authority  is  an  important  influence  base 
for  supervisory  leadership,  and  that  having  clear  and  enforced  standards  is 
important  for  unit  effectiveness  were  essentially  verified.  On  the  other 
hand,  obedience  did  not  appear  to  be  an  essential  mediator  between  group 
loyalty  and  unit  effectiveness.  Instead,  group  loyalty  appeared  to  have  its 
own  substantial  impact  upon  effectiveness. 

Other  aspects  of  the  Traditional  model  also  appear  to  have  been  discon- 
firmed.  Discipline  was  found  to  come  from  group  loyalty,  which  in  turn  came 
from  leadership,  rather  than  a  sequence  in  which  discipline  came  from  leader¬ 
ship  and  led  to  group  loyalty. 

Similarly,  reliance  upon  reward  and  punishment  was  found,  perhaps 
surprisingly,  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  either  group  loyalty  or 
discipline. 

Finally,  the  existence  of  a  collaborative  climate  and  of  group  loyalty 
was  found  to  have  a  stronger  positive  impact  upon  both  unit  effectiveness 
and  reenlistment  intention  than  did  the  existence  of  clearly  enforced  standards. 

The  results  might  therefore  point  toward  an  integrated  model  in  which 
hiearchical  orientation,  clear  standards,  and  respect  for  authority  combine 
with  a  collaborative  climate  and  practices  to  produce  group  loyalty  and, 
both  directly  and  through  the  latter,  unit  effectiveness.  In  the  next  portion 
of  this  section,  an  integrated  model  of  this  type  will  be  tested. 


0! 
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5.3  Structural  Equation  Tests  of  Traditional,  Collaborative 
and  Integrated  Models 

The  second  part  of  the  model  testing  section  of  this  report  involved 
estimating  a  series  of  structural  equation  models.  These  models  were 
initially  estimated  on  wave  three,  individual  le^el  data  and  then  extended 
to  wave  4.  Since  there  were  no  actual  performance  data  available  at  the 
individual  level,  this  first  series  of  models  relied  on  a  surrogate  perfor¬ 
mance  measure  made  up  of  unit  effectiveness  ratings  (the  UEI  index)  and 
re-enlistment  intentions  (RI). 

The  first  pair  of  models  estimated  were  direct  approximations  of  the 
Traditional  and  Collaborative  models  as  described  earlier  in  this  report. 

The  Traditional  model  is  presented  in  Figure  4. 

First,  a  note  on  interpretation:  the  rectangles  in  this  diagram 
represent  the  indexes  and  items,  described  earlier,  and  thej  circles  represent 
the  general  factors  into  which  they  cluster.  The  lines  linking  the  rectangles 
to  the  circles  indicate  the  factor  loadings  of  each  measure  on  the  general 
factor.  The  arrows  between  the  circles  represent  the  relations  between  the 
clusters.  These  are  of  two  types:  betas  —  indicated  by  the  straight, 
single-headed  arrows,  and  correlations  --  indicated  by  the  Jcurved,  double-head 
arrows.  Finally,  the  number  in  parentheses  inside  the  circle  is  the  amount 
of  unexplained  variance  in  that  factor.  j 

A  number  of  points  are  evident  from  this  model.  First),  the  measure  of 
fit  (chi-square/degrees  of  freedom)  for  this  mode1  is  very  poor.  It  is  much 
higher,  as  will  be  subsequently  seen,  than  the  remaining  models.*  Second, 
this  model  explains  about  half  of  the  variation  in  unit  effectiveness  ane 
furthermore  shows  that  discipline  alone  explains  about  one-quarter  ( . 53 2  ) 
of  the  variation  in  unit  effectiveness. 

Several  of  the  measures  in  this  model  appear  to  be  relatively  unrelated 
to  the  rest.  Ascribed  influence  (LAS),  for  example,  is  only  slightly 


♦Joreskog  (1974)  has  warned  that  with  large  sample  sires  such  as  exist  in 
the  present  instance,  no  model  may  fit  the  data.  Thus,  he  suggests  that 
research  rely  on  the  relative  fit  of  different  models.  This  is  the  strategy 
which  is  employed  in  the  preseant  study. 
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related  to  the  general  cluster*,  as  is  the  Army  ,$-a-reference-unit  measure 
(AU).  This  indicates  that  these  measures  are  generally  poor  predictors  of 
the  outcomes  considered  here. 

In  general,  the  residuals  from  this  analysis  indicate  that  the  Traditional 
model  does  not  account  for  the  substantial  effect  which  leadership,  incremental 
influence,  respect  for  authority,  loyalty  to  the  group  and  to  the  organization, 
and  the  personal  influence  of  the  unit  commander  have  on  unit  effectiveness. 
Military  sentiment  and  participative  climate  (CLA)  are  also  much  more  strongly 
related  to  unit  effectiveness  than  the  Traditional  model  allows  for. 

The  Collaborative  model  is  presented  in  Figure  5.  The  most  important 
difference  between  this  model  and  the  Traditional  model  is  that  the  Collabora¬ 
tive  model  views  discipline,  standards,  obedience  and  effectiveness  as 
concurrent  outcomes,  all  of  which  are  closely  related  to  group  loyalty. 

Ascribed  influence  has  a  direct  effect  on  discipline,  and  hierarchical 
orientation  has  a  direct  effect  on  unit  effectiveness,  but  leadership  and 
incremental  influence  are  seen  as  a  result  of  the  general  climate,  which 
acts  on  the  outcome  variables  through  the  medium  of  group  loyalty.  The  fit 
of  this  model  is  a  substantial  improvement  over  the  Traditional  model, 
but  some  of  the  estimates  are  difficult  to  interpret  and  indicate  that  this 
model  is  also  a  less  than  satisfactory  representation  of  the  orginal  data. 

These  estimates  do.  however.  Show  the  strong  effect  which  organizational 
climate  has  on  leadership  and  the  strong  effect  which  leadership  has  on 
group  loyalty.  The  apparent  lack  of  a  relationship  and  between  incremental 
influence  and  group  loyalty,  seems  to  be  a  statistical  artifact,  rather  than 
an  accurate  description,  as  does  the  over-inflated  estimate  of  the  two 
predictors  of  unit  effectiveness.  This  appears  to  stem  once  again  from  a 
wide  discrepancy  in  the  factor  loadings  on  the  measures  involved.  Despite 
these  problems,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  both  group  loyalty  and  hierarchical 
orientation  have  a  direct  influence  on  unit  effectiveness. 


•Besides  indicating  that  LAS  has  little  predictive  power,  this  situation 
creates  a  statistical  problem.  The  LISREL  algorithm,  in  this  situation, 
tends  to  continue  iterating  until  it  arrives  at  an  artificially  large 
beta  coefficient.  Although  this  occasionally  generates  some  awkward 
estimates,  the  measuring  in  this  case  is  clear:  legitimate  influence  (LI) 
Is  a  fairly  good  predictor  of  discipline  while  ascribed  influence  is 
fairly  irrelevant. 


Collaborative  Model 


Hierarchical 

Orientation 
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It  Is  worth  noting  that  ascribed  influence  (LAS)  and  Army-as-a-refe^ence- 
group  (AU)  appear  to  have  a  marginal  impact  in  this  model  as  well  as  in  the 
Traditional  model.  Legitimate  influence  (LI),  appears  to  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  impact  on  discipline,  however. 

The  residuals  for  this  model  are  generally  much  lower  than  for  the 
Traditional  model.  However,  they  do  indicate  that  the  Collaborative  model 
as  phrased  here  does  not  take  into  account  the  direct  effect  which  ascribed 
influence  and  leadership  have  on  standards.  Secondly,  the  group  loyalty 
index  itself  is  more  closely  related  to  both  discipline  and  standards  than 
the  model  allows  for  by  grouping  it  with  the  other  components  of  that  cluster. 
Finally,  viewing  discipline,  standards,  obedience  and  unit  effectiveness 
as  concurrent  outcomes  primarily  influenced  by  group  loyalty,  appears  to 
underestimate  the  strength  of  the  relationships  between  standards  and  unit 

I 

effectiveness. 


The  Revised  Model 

Neither  of  the  two  theoretically-based  models  summarized  above  provided 
an  adequate  representation  of  the  data.  More  extensive  multi -dimensional 

scaling  suggested  that  several  of  the  clusters  should  be  changed.* 

! 

1.  The  standards  of  discipline  item  (SO)  should  be  in  the  same  cluster 

j  as  standards  enforcement  (SE). 

2.  Military  sentiment  (MS)  —  a  measure  of  trusting  ar.d  believing  in 

|  leaders,  is  closely  related  to  other  measures  of  collaboration. 

3.  SLA  and  SLB,  and  CLA  and  CLB  separate,  not  on  climate  or  leadership 
but  rather  on  support,  participation  and  collaboration  (SLA  &  CLA) 
versus  structure,  organization,  coordination  and  bureaucracy  (SLB  & 
CLB).  For  this  reason,  SLA  and  CLA  became  part  of  the  collaboration 
cluster,  while  SLB  anc  CLB  became  part  of  the  structure  cluster. 

4.  AU,  LAS,  and  LI  were  closest  to  TX,  the  one  measure  remaining  in 
the  hierarchical  orientation  cluster.  These  four  were  grouped 
into  one  cluster  despite  the  fact  that  AU  and  LAS  were  only  weakly 
related. 

5.  The  two  measures  of  unit  effectiveness,  re-enlistment  intention 
(RI)  and  UEI  were  separated. 


♦This  stage  of  the  analysis  relied  on  smallest-space  analysis  (MINISSA) 
(Guttman,  1968;  Lingoes,  1973)  Procrustean  individual  differences  scaling 
(PINDIS)  Lingoes  &  Borg,  1976),  which  was  used  to  compare  data  structure 
across  waves  and  then  approximate  a  general  data  structure  for  the  two  waves. 
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It  also  seemed  clear  at  this  stage  of  multi-dimensional  scaling  that 
discipline,  standards,  obedience  and  unit  effectiveness  were  all  concurrent 
outcomes,*  most  closely  related  to  group  loyalty  and  other  measures  of 
collaboration. 

With  these  changes  in  mind,  a  number  of  alternative  models  were  estimated. 
The  most  suitable  model,  both  in  terms  of  fit  and  interpretability  is  presented 
below  in  Figure  6. 

This  revised  model  fitted  the  data  better  than  either  the  Traditional 
or  the  Collaborative  model.  It  was  also  simpler  and  easier  to  interpret. 

This  model  implies  that  collaboration  is  a  result  of  the  individual's 
hierarchical  orientation  and  the  organizational  structure  within  which 
persons  work  and  live.  Collaboration  was  the  best  predictor  of  the  outcome 
variable?  and  accounted  for  most  of  the  variation  which  the  outcomes  shared 
with  the  hierarchical  orientation  and  structure  clusters.  If,  for  example, 
discipline  and  hierarchical  orientation  had  had  a  lot  in  common  with  each 
other  which  was  not  also  common  to  collaboration,  then  this  model  would 
have  fitted  poorly. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  model  that  collaboration  was  a  good  predictor  of 
both  standards  and  unit  effectiveness,  and  a  slightly  less  effective  predictor 
of  obedience  and  re-enlistment  intentions.  It  was  also  a  moderately  good 
predictor  of  discipline.  Hierarchical  orientation  appeared  to  provide  a 
basis  for  collaboration,  while  work  organization  and  structure  also  influenced 
collaboration. 

The  residuals  for  this  model  were  generally  very  small.  One  pattern, 
however,  does  emerge.  Respect  for  authority  and  ascribed  influence  had  a 
more  direct  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  standards  than  the  model  would 
have  suggested.  Group  loyalty  also  appeared  to  have  a  more  direct  relation¬ 
ship  to  both  standards  enforcement  and  discipline  than  this  model  allowed  for. 

A  separate  series  of  models  estimated  the  direct  effect  of  hierarchical 
orientation,  collaboration  and  structure,  both  separately  and  in  combination, 
on  this  same  set  of  outcome  variables.  The  results  are  not  presented  here, 
but  can  be  briefly  summarized  and  add  to  the  understanding  of  the  series  of 
relationships  included  in  Figure  6  .  Hierarchical  orientation  had  itt. 


♦Several  exceptions  to  this  point  are  noted  later  in  this  section. 
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greatest  effect  on  discipline  and  standards,  very  little  effect  on  obedience 
and  small  influence  on  unit  effectiveness.  Structure's  greatest  imoact 
seemed  tp  be  on  unit  effectiveness,  while  collaboration  had  its  strongest 
impact  on  obedience  and  unit  effectiveness. 

Company  Level  Analyses 

The  analyses  up  to  this  point  were  conducted  with  data  from  individuals. 

The  remaining  tests  were  conducted  using  company  level  data.  Several  additional 
measures  were  available  at  the  company  level.  Included  were  ratings  and 
rankings  by  the  company  commander.  These  measures  were  also  included  in  a 
form  weighted  by  the  ratings  and  rankings  of  the  Battalion  commanders,  ADC's, 
and  Commanding  Generals.  Actual  record  data  from  the  battalion  level  were 
also  imputed  to  their  constitutent  companies. 

The  first  model  in  this  series  was  the  same  as  the  revised  model 
presented  earlier  in  Figure  6,  but  estimated  using  company  data.  This 
model  is  presented  in  Figure  7. 

This  model  presented  a  picture  similar  to  the  individual  level  model. 

One  important  difference  should  be  noted.  The  effect  of  work  organization 
and  structure  was  much  greater  at  the  company  level  than  it  had  been  at 
the  individual  level.  The  effect  of  hierarchical  orientation  was  also 
substantially  higher.  The  implication  is  clear  that  worx  organization  and 
structure  have  a  greater  impact  on  collaboration  at  the  :ompany  level. 

The  residuals  for  this  model  indicated  a  reasonable  fit.  Relationships 
which  the  model  did  not  fully  account  for  include  the  effect  of  group 
loyalty  on  standards  and  the  effect  of  standards  on  unit  effectiveness. 

One  other  point  emerges  from  the  residuals:  re-enlistment  intentions  were 
more  closely  related  tc  the  Army-as-a-reference-group  (AU)  index  and  to 
ascribed  influence  than  the  model  allowed  for. 

Several  other  differences  between  this  model  and  the  individual  level 
model  are  not  readily  apparent,  but  are  worth  noting:  even  though  the 
collaboration  cluster  was  still  the  best  predictor  of  outcomes,  different 
components  of  that  cluster  accounted  for  that  relationship  at  the  company 
level.  Most  importantly,  military  sentiment  and  loyalty  to  the  organization 
were  much  more  closely  related  to  unit  effectiveness  at  the  company  level 


than  they  had  been  at  the  individual  level.  Group  loyalty  played  a  stronger 
role  in  unit  effectiveness  at  the  individual  level  than  it  did  at  the  company 
level. 

Figure  8  presents  the  extension  of  this  model  to  include  the  performance 
measures  described  above. 

The  features  of  interest  in  this  model  are  the  beta  weights  for  the 
predictors  of  performance.  Most  importantly,  unit  effectiveness  was  the 
best  of  these  predictors,  indicating  that  it  was  a  reasonably  good  surrogate 
measure  of  effectiveness.  This  also  points  to  some  degree  of  consensus 
between  the  questionnaire  data  and  the  performance  data.  Secondly,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  lack  of  influence  which  obedience,  standards  and 
re-enlistment  intentions  had  on  the  performance  measures. 


Figure  8  f  ^ 

Perfomance  Model  ( 

Cnmnanv  I  oval  I  Dlsclollne 


*The  factor  loadings  for  SD  and  SE  are 


5.4  Cross  Wave  Analyses 

This  section  summarizes  a  series  of  cross-lag  correlations  which 
compared  each  of  the  i.  dividual  measures  of  collaboration  with  the  range  of 
outcome  variables.  These  analyses  were  performed  on  waves  three  and  four 
company  level  data. 

Cross-lag  analysis  (Pelz  &  4ndrews,  1964)  is  a  means  of  detecting  causal, 
or  directional  relationships  by  comparing  measures  on  mulitple  variables 
at  multiple  points  in  time.  Figure  9  illustrates  the  basic  form  of  these 
analyses. 

Figure  9 


GL,t, 


UEI^'  .36  ^  UEI. 

ti -  t2 


The  correlation  between  GLI+  and  UEI*  (.50)  represents  the  with in-wave 

ti  ti 

relation  between  these  two  measures.  The  correlation  GLL  and  UEL 

t2  t2 

(.52)  indicates  that  this  relationship  is  nearly  Identical  within  the  two 
waves.  GLI^  ,  GLI^,  and  UEI^',  UEI^  represents  the  stability  of  these  measures 
over  time.  The  cross-lagged  correlations,  GLI*  ,  UEL  ,  and  UEI*  ,  GLI . 

tl  t2  tl  t2 

allow  for  causal  effects  to  be  detected.  In  this  example,  it  is  apparent 

that  qroup  loyalty  has  an  effect  on  IJEI  (rfiLI  ,  UEIt  )  that  is  stronger  than 

ti 

the  effect  of  UEI  on  grcuo  loyalty  (rUE,  GLI .  ).  Thus  we  can  infer  that 

tl  t2 

group  loyalty  has  a  causal  influence  on  unit  effectiveness. 
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This  procedure  was  followed  for  all  of  the  collaboration  measures, 
plus  respect  for  authority  (LI),  in  relation  to  the  range  of  outcome  measures. 
One  important  factor  in  evaluating  these  relationships  is  the  stab  ility 
of  these  measures  across  waves.  This  information  is  presented  below  in  Table 

9. 


TABLE  9 

Stability  of  measures  across  waves: 

Company  level  correlations  between  WO.i  and  W04  measures 

Measures 
CLA 
SLA 
GLI 
LO 
MS 
LIN 
UI 
LI 
DI 
SE 
WO 
UEI 
RI 
SO 


Loyalty  to  the  Organization 

The  relationship  between  LO  and  the  '-utcome  measures  is  very  similar 
within  the  two  waves.  It  is  generally  most  strongly  related  to  willingness 
to  deploy,  unit  effectiveness  and  re-enlistment  intentions.  The  stability 
of  the  LO  measure  itself,  as  is  noted  in  Table  ,  is  fairly  low. 


rtit2 

.10 

.18 

.35 

.14 

.01 

.06 

.16 

.21 

.27 

.36 

.44 

.36 

.31 

.29 
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The  cross-laq  correlations  show  that  loyalty  to  the  organization  has 
its  strongest  causal  effect  on  re-enlistment  intentions.  This  and  other  cross 
lag  correlations  mentioned  in  this  section  are  presented  in  Appendix  I. 

The  relation  of  LO  to  unit  effectiveness  appears  to  be  two-way,  and  of  fairly 
substantial  magnitude.  In  other  words,  LO  caus  s  UEI,  but  UEI  also  causes  LO. 
Other  cross-lags  show  that  standards  have  a  strong  causal  effect  on  loyalty, 
but  that  loyalty  does  not  necessarily  promote  standards. 


Military  Sentiment 


Military  sentiment  has  the  lowest  stability  across  waves  of  any  measure 
summarized  in  this  section.  Its  relationship  to  the  outcome  measures,  however, 
is  fairly  constant  within  each  of  the  waves  —  it  is  consistently  related 
to  willingness  to  deploy,  unit  effectiveness,  standards  and  re-enlistment 
intentions. 


Military  sentiment  has  its  strongest  causal  effect  on  willingness  to 
deploy.  The  other  cross-lag  effects  are  consistently  small  and  give  little 
evidence  of  causality. 


Climate  A 


CLA  also  has  a  fairly  low  stability  across  waves,  and  constant  relations 
with  the  outcome  measures  within  waves.  Its  relation  with  UEI  is  strong  within 
waves,  but  the  cross-lag  correlations  show  that  this  relationship  is  reciprocal. 
The  strongest  directional  relationship  indicates  that  standards  have  a  direct 
effect  on  CLA.  The  interpretation  of  this  seems  clear:  over  time,  the 


iresence  of  clear  standards  contributes  to  a  supportive  and  participate  climate. 


Supervisory  Leadership  A 

l 

1  SLA  has  a  moderate  stability  across  waves  and  consistent  relations  with 
the  outcome  measures  (notably  UEI)  within  waves.  SLA  has  a  reciprocal 
relation  with  UEI  and  seems  to  nave  some  causal  effect  on  both  re-enlistment 
intentions  and  willinqess  to  deploy.  As  was  noted  with  CLA,  standards  and 
discipline  have  a  reciprocal  causal  effect  on  SLA. 
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Incremental  Influence 

The  LIN  measure  has  very  little  stability  across  waves,  but  constant 
relationship  with  the  outcome  measures  within  waves.  It  is  strongly  related 
to  unit  effectiveness  within  waves,  but  shows  little  direct  causal  effect  on 
any  of  the  outcome  measures.  There  is  some  evidence  here  that  standards  have 
a  slight  causal  effect  on  incremental  influence. 

Unit  Influence  (UI) 

UI  is  only  moderately  stable  across  waves,  but  has  consistently  strong 
relationships  to  the  outcome  measures  within  waves.  Thf'  strongest  within-wave 
relationship  is  with  unit  effectiveness  --  when  viewed  across  waves,  this 
UI-UEI  relationsnio  appears  to  be  reciprocal.  The  strongest  causal  impact 
which  UI  has  aopears  to  be  on  standards  enforcement. 

Group  Loyalty 

The  qroup  loyalty  index  is  fairly  stable  across  waves  and  also  has 
stable  relations  to  the  outcome  measures  within  each  wave.  Its  strongest 
causal  impact,  as  noted  in  the  example  in  Figure  is  on  unit  effectiveness. 
Re-enlistment  intentions  and  discipline  have  a  substantial  effect  on  group 
loyalty,  while  standards  and  group  loyalty  have  a  strong  reciprocal  relationship. 

Respect  for  Authority  (LI) 

LI  has  fair  stability  across  waves  and  very  stable  re.  .tions  with  the 
outcome  measures  within  waves.  This  index  does  not  appear  to  have  any  strong 
causal  effect  on  any  of  the  outcome  measures,  but  standards,  discipline  and 
willingness  to  deploy  do  appear  to  have  a  fairly  direct  causal  effect  on 
respect  for  authority. 


/ 

/ 
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The  cross-lag  analyses  presented  here  are  generally  consistent  with  the 
revised  company  level  model  presented  above.  Comparisons  across  waves  does 
allow  us  to  expand  on  that  model  somewhat. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  findings  in  this  section  concern  the  effects 
of  standards  and  discipline  on  CLA,  SLA  and  loyalty  to  the  organization. 

CLA  and  SLA  are  measures  of  support  and  participation  which  are  part  of  the 
general  collaboration  factor.  Standards  and  discipline  appear  to  be  causes 
of  these.  Standards  and  discipline,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  a  causal 
effect  on  unit  effectiveness,  obedience,  or  re-enlistment  intentions.  The 
best  predictors  of  unit  effectiveness  and  re-enlistment  are  collaboration 
factors  —  loyalty  to  the  group  and  to  the  organization  and  supportive 
supervision.  Thus,  there  is  consistent  evidence  that  standards  and  discipline 
lay  the  groundwork  for  successful  collaboration  and  participation,  but  do 
not  lead  directly  to  unit  effectiveness.  Collaboration  seems  to  lead  more 
directly  to  unit  effectiveness,  but  depends  upon  standards  and  discipline. 
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5.5  Discussion  And  Conclusions 


The  results  presented  in  the  preceding  section  provide  both  a  reasonably 
clear  picture  of  an  appropriate  model  of  Army  organizational  functioning 
and  some  surprising  findings.  In  general,  neither  a  pure  Traditional  nor  a 
pure  Collaborative  model  is  consistently  supported.  Instead,  certain 
elements  of  both  appear  to  obtain  in  Army  settings,  with  the  main  tenets  of 
an  integrated  model  perhaps  closer  to  those  of  the  Collaborative  approach 
than  to  those  of  the  Traditional.  It  remains  to  the  present  discussion  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  these  findings. 

The  exercise  of  legitimate  authority  and  the  presence  of  respect  for 
it  are  positive  factors  in  an  Army  setting,  not  negative  ones  —  positive 
both  in  terms  of  some  general  contribution  to  the  system's  effectiveness, 
and  in  terms  of  being  consonant  with  collaborative  processes.  Similarly, 
being  high  on  pro-military  sentiment  and  on  Theory  X  appear  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  collaborative  practices.  Supervisory  u-e  of  reward  and  punishment 
seems  to  make  little  contribution,  on  the  other  hand. 

These  findings  are  sufficiently  startling  that  they  deserve  further 
discussion.  Beginning  with  those  concerning  the  apparent  non-usefulness  of 
reward  and  punishment,  any  of  the  following  may  be  true: 

(1)  The  measures  may  be  inaccurate. 

(2)  They  may  assess  what  is  an  important  factor  in  its  impact  upon 
other  aspects  of  organizational  life  and  effectiveness  than 
those  measured  in  this  study. 

(3)  Reward  and  punishment  may,  in  fact,  have  little  usefulness. 

Let  us  consider  the  wording  of  the  two  items  having  to  do  with  reward 
and  punishment,  equally  weighted  in  comprising  the  Ascribed  Influence 
index: 
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Q.  113  To  v.'hat  extent  do  people  In  your  unit  do  what  the 

supervisor  wants  because  he  can  give  special  rewards 
to  those  who  cooperate  with  him? 

Q.  114  To  what  extent  do  people  in  your  unit  do  what  the 

supervisors  wants  because  he  can  punish  or  make  things 
difficult  for  those  who  do  not  cooperate? 

(Scale:  from  1  =  to  a  very  little  extent  to  5  *  to  a  very 
great  extent. ) 

The  means,  standard  deviations,  and  numbers  of  cases  for  these  two  items 
in  waves  3  and  4  were: 


Wave  3 

Wave  4 

Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Mean 

S.D. 

N 

Q.  113 

2.66 

1.11 

5,941 

2.66 

1.11 

5,011 

Q.  114 

3.33 

1.14 

5,955 

3.30 

1.16 

5,003 

Several  things  would  seem  to  be  apparent: 

.  Respondents  do  not  appear  to  have  been  loathe  to  answer 
either  of  these  questions. 

.  The  responses,  taken  six  months  aoart  from  slightly 

different  samples  in  the  same  units,  are  almost  identical, 
suggesting  by  their  consistency  that  the  effect  is  real. 

,  Item  variances  are  comparable  to  those  obtained  for  other 
Items. 

.  Respondents  in  both  waves  report  more  reliance  upon  punish^ 
ment  than  upon  reward. 


Whatever  else  may  be  true.  It  does  appear  that  the  Items  measure  something 
consistently.  The  pattern  of  mean  response  Is  plausible,  furthermore,  if  not 
necessarily  appealing.  No  obviously  strong  case  can  be  made  for  either 
restricted  variance  or  social  desirability  in  explaining  the  response  pattern. 

Although  no  assessment  can  be  made  of  the  usefulness  of  these  measures 
In  Impacting  things  not  otherwise  measured,  several  points  seem  eminently 
clear: 
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.  Use  of  reward  and  punishment  as  a  supervisory  tactic 
has  little  effect,  positive  or  negative,  upon 
discipline. 

It  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  group  loyalty. 

.  It  has  little  or  no  impact  upon  effectiveness. 

.  It  has  little  or  no  importance  to  the  tenets  of  the 

Integrated  Model  which  emerged  from  the  structural 
equations  analysis. 

Taken  with  other  findings  previously  mentioned,  the  picture  presented 
is  one  which  rather  substantially  disconfirms  the  Traditional  mode.  The 
effectiveness  of  Army  units  does  not  appear  to  result  from  a  combination 
of  external  enforcement  of  standards,  reward,  punishment,  and  enforcement  of 
discipline  and  obedience.  Instead,  discipline,  clear  enforcement  of  standards, 
obedience  (in  the  form  of  willingess  to  deploy)  and  effectiveness  all 
themselves  result  from  the  collaborative  building  of  cohesive  groups. 

The  shortcomings  of  a  pure  Collaborative  model  are  equally  interesting. 
Despite  that  model's  prediction,  endorsing  more  directive  (or  directing) 
management  beliefs  and  having  a  stronger  pro-military  sentiment  do  not  go  hand 
in  hand  with  adaptation  away  from  a  collaborative  organizational | form. 

On  the  contrary,  they  accompany  adaptation  toward  it.  j 

More  detailed  scrutiny  and  a  bit  of  reflection  suggest  a  further  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  findings.  It  is  clear  from  the  structural  equations  test 

l 

of  alternative  models  that  the  clusters  of  (a)  hierarchical  orientation, 

(b)  structure,  and  (c)  collaboration  tend  to  go  together.  The  first  of 
these,  hierarchical  orientation,  contains  principally  respect  for  authority 
and  Theory  X  values.  However,  the  items  Included  in  this  last-named  index 
reflect  more  that  portion  of  Theory  X  dealing  with  a  preference  for  structure 
and  direction,  than  those  reflecting  negative  assumptions  about  human  beings, 
preference  for  autocratic  treatment,  and  the  like. 

The  structure  cluster  contains  indexes  of  items  measuring  such  charac¬ 
teristics  as  reasonable  work  loads,  absence  of  unnecessary  confusion,  pressure 
and  stress,  effective  downward  communication,  and  adequate  equipment. 
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The  fact  that  these  two  clusters  tend  to  accompany  collaborative 
practices  suggests  several  possible  interpretations  not  necessarily  incompatible 
with  one  another.  The  first  of  these  is  tnat  all  of  those  positive  conditions 
associated  with  unit  effectiveness  --  the  maintenance  of  discipline,  adherence 
to  standards,  willingness  to  deploy,  intention  to  re-enlist,  and  unit 
performance  --  seem  to  occur  to  the  degree  that  these  three  conditions  are 
present.  To  the  extent  that  they  are  not  present,  effectiveness  suffprs. 

The  second  is  that,  although  no  specific  comparative  tests  were  made  of 
what  happens  when  one  or  another  of  the  three  essential  conditions  are  not 
present,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  outcome,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be 
positive.  For  example,  manning  units  with  highly  counterdependent,  authority 
-resistant  persons  who  are  basically  anti-military  in  their  sentiment  would 
appear  to  be  a  choice  with  little  likelihood  of  success  where  unit  effectiveness 
is  concerned.  Attempting  to  compensate  for  personnel  and  resource  shortages 
by  greater  centralization  (with  its  attendant  delays  and  confusion),  heavier 
work  loads,  pressure  and  scrimping  on  equipment  and  maintenance  would  seem 
to  be  equally  non-viable.  Finally,  attempting  to  keep  things  on  ar  even  keel 
by  rejecting  collaborative  practices  and  adhering  to  a  Traditional  model, 
while  perhaps  a  comfortable  fit  tor  some  with  command  responsibility,  would 
seem  likely  to  have  the  most  directly  negative  impact  upon  effectiveness. 

However  the  coincidence  of  hierarchical  orientation,  structure,  and 
collaborative  treatment  comes  about,  it  is  apparent  that  the  combination 
has  positive  impact  upon  unit  effectiveness.  For  this  reason,  it  may  have 
implications  for  military  leadership,  military  training,  and  perhaps  military 
recruiting: 

.  Military  leadership  should  operate  from  a  style  which 

is  supportive,  facilitates  the  work,  encourages  performance 
goals,  and  builds  teamwork.  To  do  this,  it  should  rely 
upon  incremental  influence  and  legitimate  authority,  but  not 
upon  reward  and  punishment.  Direction,  guidance,  involvement 
and  consideration  seem  desirable,  not  strong  reward  and 
punishment,  and  certainly  not  permissiveness. 

.  The  immediate  precursor  of  unit  effectiveness  is  the  teamwork 
or  loyalty  of  cohesive  groups,  much  as  past  research  has  shown. 

A  portion  of  training  might  well  focus  upon  the  building  of 
such  groups  and  upon  the  sustaining  of  them  through  leader¬ 
ship  and  a  collaborative  climate. 
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.  Persons  who  endorse  the  direction/structuring  aspects  of 
Theory  X  and  who  are  pro-military  in  their  personal  beliefs 
may  well  thrive  in  a  collaborative  military  environment. 

Attracting  and  recruiting  such  persons  might  advance  the 
combined  effect  of  these  two  factors.  It  should  be  emphasized, 

however,  that  this  alone  is  likely  to  have  a  minor,  not  a 

major,  impact  upon  effectiveness. 

If  the  ideal  positive  combination  can  be  imagined,  so  also  can  the  worst 
or  more  negative:  persons  chronically  resentful  of  authority  or  direction, 
antagonistic  to  the  Army  and  its  leadership,  and  treated  non-collaboratively 
through  the  extensive  use  of  reward  and  punishment.  While  this  latter  con¬ 
dition  may  well  control  undesirable  outbursts,  it  seems  from  our  findings 
unlikely  to  do  much  more  than  that.  Certainly  there  is  no  evidence  in  this 
present  study  that  it  will  contribute  to  unit  effectiveness. 

Next,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  non-surrogate  performance  measures 

used  in  the  final  model  testing  at  the  company  level  consisted  of  ratings  and 

rankings  from  several  levels  of  command.  Although,  as  the  results  indicated, 
questionnaire  indexes  of  discipline  and  unit  effectiveness  related  aporooriately 
to  those  ratings  and  rankings,  others  such  as  re-enlistment  intention  did  not. 
The  latter,  however,  did  relate  significantly  to  actual  re-enlistment  rates. 

This  would  seem  to  suggest  that  superordlnete  commanders  rate  and  rank  units  on 
a  few,  but  by  no  means  all,  possible  indicators.  (Correlations  of  indexes 
with  actual  performance  indicators  are  contained  in  Appendix  J.) 

Finally,  it  Is  useful  to  keep  in  mind  the  finding  from  the  two-wave 
cross-lag  analysis  that  the  relationships  from  collaborative  practices  to 
effectiveness  are  in  many  Instances  reciprocal.  Collaboration  produces  effec¬ 
tiveness,  but  effectiveness  in  turn  promotes  higher  degrees  of  collaboration. 
Just  as  Improvement  should  therefore  over  time  be  self-reinforcing,  so  declines 
will  probably  gather  momentum  as  they  go. 

Our  conclusions  from  these  findings  are  the  following: 

.  The  model  most  appropriate  to  explaining  —  or  enhancing  — 

Army  unit  effectiveness  is  an  Integrated  Model  which  is 
basically  collaborative,  but  with  an  emphasis  upon  respect 
for  authority,  openness  to  direction,  and  a  clear  structure. 


.  Discipline,  obedience,  aril  adherence  to  standards  are  more 
outcomes  of  collaborative  practices  than  causes  of  them, 
although  some  reciprocal  effect  is  present.  Reward  and 
punishment  appear  to  have  little  instrumental  usefulness 
in  this  sequence. 

.  In  an  Army  setting,  faith  in  the  Army  as  an  institution  — 
a  pro-military  sentiment  —  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
existence  of  collaborative  practices. 

.  Unit  performance  ratings  and  rankings  by  commanders  tend 
to  confirm  the  perceptions  of  unit  members  on  the  survey 
concerning  effectiveness.  Moreover,  there  are  sensible 
connections  between  each  of  these  and  hard  record  data 
on  unit  performance,  although  not  all  indicators  relate  to 
each  rating,  ranking,  or  perception. 


Further  Research  Possibilities 


The  research  carried  out  for  this  section  of  the  report  has  raised  a 
number  of  interesting  future  research  possibilities.  The  models  which  we 
have  presented  here  were  all  estimated  on  the  entire  data  set,  either  at  the 
Individual  or  company  level.  Subsetting  of  the  data  within  the  scope  of  thi 
current  project  was  not  possible  given  the  current  time  frame  and  resources. 
A  number  of  interesting  questions,  however,  remain  unaddressed. 

(1)  Is  there  an  effect  of  hierarchical  level  on  the  models  we  have 
presented  here?  Do  officers'  perceptions  follov  a  different 
pattern  than  those  of  enlisted  men?  These  analyses  implicitly 
assumed  that  was  no  hierchical  effect.  This,  however,  is  an 
empirical  question  which  could  be  addressed  with  the  currfnt 
data  set. 

(2)  Is  there  an  effect  of  education  on  these  models?  The  general 
linear  model  discussed  in  this  stidy  indicates  that  education 
has  a  substantial  effect  on  some  of  the  measures.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  however.  If  these  ef. *cts  would  result  In  a 
substantially  different  model  of  functioning  for  high  and  low 
education  groups. 

(3)  What  Is  the  effect  of  length  of  service?  How  does  the  orientation 
of  those  who  re-enlist  differ  from  those  who  do  not?  What  effect 
does  that  have  on  performance? 


(4)  Level  of  motivation  has  also  been  dealt  with  on^y  briefly  in 
this  study.  Do  those  with  high  motivation  have  a  different 
orientation?  How  does  it  differ?  How  does  that  affect 
performance? 

(5)  The  hierarchical  orientation  cluster  contains  a  number  of 
measures  of  individual  need  for  structure.  Who  has  a  high  need 
for  structure?  Do  they  re-enlist?  How  does  this  impact  on  per- 
fonnance?  Is  this  a  company  level  or  individual  level  phenomena? 

(6)  A  number  of  these  items  (3,  4,  and  5)  point  to  the  socialization 
process.  How  does  the  individual's  educational  level  influence 
their  socialization  experience?  How  does  this  vary  among  those  who 
do  and  do  not  choose  to  re-enlist? 

(7)  Finally,  the  data  from  different  types  of  companies  has  been 
analyzed  together  in  this  analysis.  The  question  remains  —  are 
the  conditions  in  intelligence  companies  different  from  infantry, 
artillery  and  administrative  companies?  Do  these  imply  different 
models  of  effective  performance? 


All  of  these  questions  can  be  studied  directly  with  the  data  which  has 
already  been  collected.  The  data  set  which  we  now  have  is  large  enough  to 
allow  for  subsetting  on  multiple  dimension  at  once.  While  a  number  of 
interesting  findings  have  emerged  from  this  current  study,  a  wide  range  of 
pertinent  questions  have  not  yet  been  addressed. 
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This  section  of  the  final  report  has  presented  findings  from  a  test  of 
Traditional  and  Collaborative  models  of  Army  unit  functioning.  The  purpose 
of  the  research  was  to  determine  empirically  the  nature  of  that  model  best 
suited  to  enhancing  unit  effectiveness. 

Survey  measures  from  two  waves  of  data  collected  from  personnel  in 
approximately  250  companies,  drawn  from  approximately  50  battalions,  were 
analyzed.  Company  performance  ratings,  rankings,  and  imputed  record  data 
from  the  battalion  level  were  employed  as  well. 

i 

Analyses  were  of  two  types  and  conducted  at  two  levels.  The  first 
consisted  of  122  correlational  tests  of  eight  major  hypotheses  contrasting 
the  Traditional  and  Collaborative  models.  The  second  involved  the  use  of  a 
structural  equations  modeling  technique  to  test  the  two  pure  models  and  produce 
an  Integrated  Model  which  best  explained  the  existing  relationships  in  the  data. 

I  • 

.  Neither  a  pure  Traditional  nor  a  pure  Collaborative 
model  was  confirmed.  I 

An  Integrated  Model  seems,  instead,  best  suited  to  explaining 
the  data.  While  more  Collaborative  than  Traditional  in  form, 
this  revised  model  contains  positive  components  from  respect 
for  authority,  pro-military  sentiment,  and  direction  or 
structure-seeking  portions  of  Theory  X.  Far  from  being  a 
contriant  addendum,  these  components  appear  to  be  valuable 
adjuncts  to  the  functioning  of  collaborative  practices  in 
an  Army  setting. 

.  It  would  appear  that  such  valuable  aspects  of  unit  functioning 
as  the  existence  of  discipline,  adherence  to  standards, 
willingness  to  deploy,  and  unit  effectiveness  are  outcomes 
of  collaborative  practices,  rather  than  conditions  which 
pome  into  being  through  the  use  of  reward  and  punishment. 

.  While  within  waves  there  was  evidence  supporting  a  causal 
thrust  which  runs  from  collaborative  practices  to  effective¬ 
ness,  across  waves  the  findings  suggested  a  not  Insignificant 
reciprocal  effect,  such  that  effectiveness  enhances 
collaboration. 
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The  findings  suggested  valuable  lines  for  future  research  including: 

(1)  The  effects  of  hierarchical  level  on  this  model  and  on  performance. 

(2)  The  effects  of  function:  do  intelligence,  infantry,  and  admini¬ 
strative  companies  differ  in  regard  to  the  model  of  performance 
which  we  have  outlined? 

(3)  The  effects  of  education,  motivation,  and  need  for  structure 
on  the  collaboration  process,  performance  and  socialization 
into  the  military. 


Chapter  6 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

This  chapter  contains  brief  summaries  of  the  two  threads  of  the 
present  research  activities  as  well  as  suggestions  for  future  investigation. 
While  the  former  are  tied  directly  to  early  parts  of  this  report,  the  latter 
cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  issues  generated  by  the  process  of  the  present 
research. 

The  focus  of  one  part  of  this  research  was  the  location  of  the  critical 
source  of  sources  of  variance  in  local  Army  unit  functioning.  Stated  in 
simpler  form,  is  the  prime  source  of  inter-unit  difference: 

-The  Division 

-The  Brigade 

-The  Battalion 

-The  units  (companies)  themselves 

-Or  the  people  who  make  them  up? 

The  answers  are  several -fold,  but  consistent: 

.  In  part,  the  source  of  variance  is  the  people  themselves, 
particularly  their  education  and  race. 

.  The  division  to  which  the  company  belongs  and  battalion 
function  have  some  effect,  but  much  less  than  the  companies 
themselves. 

.  Brigades  and  battalions  have  little  or  no  impact. 

.  Demographic  effects  do  not  rise  in  importance  when 

company,  rather  than  individual  level  data  are  considered. 

These  findings  raise  some  question  about  the  often  postulated  notion 
that  military  organizations  have  become  highly  centralized  or  "climate  driven" 
To  be  sure,  there  are  issues  of  weaponry,  strategy,  tactics,  and  the  like 
which  may  be,  in  fact,  highly  centralized  and  which  may  affect  unit  per¬ 
formance,  but  which  were  not  assessed  in  the  present  study.  On  the  other 


hand,  characteristics  of  how  units  function  as  organizational  entities  were 
assessed  with  some  comprehensiveness,  and  the  findings  provide  relatively 
little  evidence  of  top-down  impact. 

If  anything,  the  findings  are  somewhat  conservative  by  their  method. 
Within  hierarchy,  any  inter-Divisional  variance  was  first  attributed 
to  the  Division  level,  even  though  it  could  conceivably  have  stemmed  from 
Company  conf .guration  sources.  Similarly,  anything  attributable  to 
Brigade  or  Battalion  level?  was  taken  out  berore  Company- level  differences 
were  examined.  Even  with  this,  the  hierarchical  level  which  accounted  for 
the  greatest  amount  of  variance  was  the  Company. 

The  findings  appear  to  indicate  that  the  pattern  of  leadership, 
organizational  excellence,  discipline,  adherence  to  standards,  and  willingness 
to  deploy  which  exist  i n  a  Battalion  are  largely  a  function  of  the  Companies 
that  make  it  up.  Similarly,  the  pattern  for  a  Brigade  is  largely  of  a 
function  of  the  Companies  which  make  it  up.  Divisions,  as  such,  have 
more  influence  than  Brigades  or  Battalions  over  what  exists,  but  not  a 
great  deal. 

Of  course,  this  says  nothing  about  what  might  exist.  It  talks  instead 
about  what  does  occur.  Changes  in  policy,  in  practices,  in  training  or 
development  strategies  for  effectiveness  could  conceivably  alter  the  variance 
distribution.  At  present,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  prime  organiza¬ 
tional  source  of  effect  is  the  Company. 

The  second  part  of  the  research  dealt  with  the  sequence  of  events 
which  best  accounts  for  unit  effectiveness  —  the  model  of  organizational 
functioning  which  the  data  suggest  best  fits  the  Army.  The  results  indicated 
that  neither  the  Traditional  nor  a  purely  Collaborative  model  is  optimal. 
Instead,  what  seemed  best  to  account  for  conditions  as  described  in  Army 
units  is  an  Integrated  or  composite  mode!,  one  which  draws  upon  certain 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  other  two. 

The  characteristics  which  this  Integrated  model  draws  from  tne 
Traditional  model  are  more  those  of  persons,  their  orientations,  and  their 
values.  The  characteristics  which  it  draws  from  the  Collaborative  viewpoint 
those  of  practices,  behavior,  and  treatment.  It  suggests  that  unit 
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effectiveness  will  be  maximized  when  units  are  (a)  composed  of  persons  with 
some  amenability  to  structure  and  direction  and  some  resoect  for  legitimate 
authority,  and  (b)  commanded  or  led  by  a  style  which  is  collaborative 
or  participative. 

If  this  is  the  best  of  situations,  it  might  be  inferred  that  tho  worst 
of  situctions  would  be  one  in  which  units  contained  large  numbers  of  persons 
who  resent  direction  and  reject  authority,  commanded  and  led  according  to 
a  traditional,  order-and-obedience  model.  This  ineffective  combination 
has  more  than  passing  likelihood  of  occurring,  furthermore,  particularly 
as  either  conscription  or  economic  pressures  bring  a  wider  array  of  young 
persons  into  the  Army.  Previous  research  has  shown  a  decided  trend,  tied 
in  all  probability  to  educational  levels  and  Dractices,  for  young  persons  to 
reject  the  structuring,  directive  principles  of  Theory  X  (Bowers  &  Franklin, 
1977).  On  the  other  hand,  evidence  also  suggests  that,  in  unfavorable 
situations,  supervisors  tend  to  revert  to  their  familiar,  preferred  style 
(Michaelsen,  1973).  The  present  findings  suggest  that,  while  units  might 
have  their  full  complements  of  persons,  in  such  a  situation  they  would  be 
likely  to  be  less  effective. 

While  the  results  of  the  present  analysis  as  outlined  above  are  rather 
significant,  the  data  set  from  which  they  were  drawn  is  still  rather  a  rich 
source  for  further  investigation.  Identified  below  are  a  series  of 
topical  issues  which  have  come  to  mind  but  not  addressed  during  the  present 
work. 

.  If  there  existed  comparable  survey  data  at  higher  levels 
of  command,  would  the  hierarchical  results  be  the  same 
and  would  the  same  organizational  functioning  model  still 
be  best?  j 

.  The  criterion  data  (performance  records  and  ratings  and 
rankings  from  commanders)  ought  to  be  assessed  for  internal 
structure,  relationships  of  the  performance  measures  with 
the  rankings  and  ratings,  and  an  analysis  of  the  time 
factor  in  these  measures. 

.  The  effectiveness  data  could  be  added  to  the  analysis 
which  explored  for  hierarchical  effects. 
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Subsetting  the  data  set  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  explore 
possible  differences  in  results  according  to  the  cuts  in 
the  data.  For  example,  one  question  might  be,  "Do  the  practice 
portions  of  the  model  hold  equally  well  for...?" 

i)  people  who  are  high  on  Theory  X  and  military 
sentiment; 

ii)  combat  battalions  versus  battalions  which  serve 
as  support  units  (e.g.,  military  intelligence, 
maintenance,  or  engineering); 

iii)  various  demographic  groups  defined  by  such  things 
as  race,  education  and  marital  status. 

What  are  the  "minimally  acceptable"  levels  of  performance 
within  the  discipline  measures?  Do  they  vary  across  functional 
units?  If  its  possible  to  define  an  optimal  mix  of 
individuals  for,  say  an  infantry  battalion,  is  there  another 
mix  available  for  sunnort  units? 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  explore  company  function  effe~:s: 
with  the  primary  hierarchical  source  of  variance  beinq 
the  company,  and  with  battalion  function  being  a  slight 
influence,  the  logical  extension  would  be  to  explore  the 
explanatory  capabilities  of  company  functions. 

The  ratings  of  companies  seem  to  be  somehow  related  to  the 
equipment  readiness  measure.  In  the  survey  or  elsewhere, 
there  are  no  measures  of  hardware  characteristics  such 
as  complexity,  availability,  or  conditions,  and  how  these 
enhance  or  impede  the  work  of  a  unit.  This  topic  would 
seem  to  merit  some  elementary  exploration. 

The  questionnaire  measures  of  unit  effectiveness  perform 
fairly  well  as  a  surrogate  effectiveness  measure.  If  it 
is  possible  to  construct  a  general  factor  of  effectiveness 
from  the  criterion  data,  then  it  would  be  of  interest  to 
explore  the  time  lag  characteristics  between  this  general 
effectiveness  measure  and  the  surrogate  measure. 

The  items  in  the  questionnaires  given  E 1 - E 4 ' s  which  ask 
about  their  basic  training  (Wave  3,  item  numbers  120-122) 
may  show  provocative  relationships  with  current  perceptions 
of  organizational  climate  and  of  models  of  effective  func¬ 
tioning.  In  particular,  if  strong  relationships  are  shown 
to  exist,  the  intervention  most  likely  to  improve  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness  would  be  at  the  basic  training  level. 


\ 
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The  correlation  matrix  data  in  the  model  testing  used 
battalion  scores  imputed  to  companies.  This  means  the 
correlations  are  understated  in  magnitude.  Also,  the 
absence  of  perfect  reliability  in  the  survey  measures 
leads  to  understated  correlation  coefficients.  Thus, 
the  percentage  of  actual  variance  accounted  for  may  be 
very  high. 

The  questions  asked  of  officers  regarding  their  exposure 
to  and  attitudes  about  the  Army's  Organizational  Effective¬ 
ness  (OE )  Program  have  not  been  analyzed  as  to  their 
impact  on  other  survey  measures.  Also,  a  unit's  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  OE  programs  ought  to  be  considered,  both  in  terms 
of  survey  measures  and  performance  records. 

The  command  history  of  both  companies  and  battalions  could 
be  used  to  explore  the  impact  of  command  changes,  the 
length  of  time  one  has  been  in  command  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  and  any  time  lag  effects  of  comnand  changes. 

For  example,  are  battalions  such  that  they  are  somewhat 
impervious  to  most  command  changes  at  the  top,  but  companies 
are  responsive  to  them?  Are  there  some  aspects  of  organiza¬ 
tional  climate  that  change  or  change  more  rapidly,  than 
others? 

The  single  question  about  career  Intentions  may  also  be 
rather  significant  in  its  ability  to  explain  individual 
and  unit  differences.  However,  the  other  side  of  that  issue 
is  that  maybe  company  differences  on  other  survey  measures 
can  be  used  to  explain  company  differences  in  re-enlistment 
intentions. 

While  education  is  an  important  demographic  variable  in 
explaining  differences,  it  is  contaminated  with  both  grades 
and  rank.  The  construction  of  a  new  composite  variable, 
education  X  grades,  may  have  different  explanatory 
capabilities,  but  all  of  these  ought  to  be  examined  by 
controlling  for  rank. 

While  the  presence  and  relative  magnitudes  of  unit  effects 
has  been  isolated,  of  further  interest  would  be  association 
of  those  effects  with  particular  unit  characteristics. 

For  instance,  can  division  effects  be  associated  with 
battalion  commander  training  programs7 

Considerable  opportunities  exist  to  look  at  unit  change  over 
time,  more  than  just  those  associated  with  command  changes 
as  discussed  above.  The  types  of  changes  that  are  ex¬ 
perienced  Internally  could  also  be  associated  with  external 
or  environmental  changes. 


Some  questionnaire  items  identified  the  nature  of  a  unit's 
relations  with  other  units.  While  this  may  be  significantly 
intertwined  with  company  function,  it  may  contribute 
simplification  to  the  organizational  functioning  model. 
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APPENDIX  A 


INDEX  COMPOSITION 

The  table  on  the  following  pages  briefly  describes  the  survey  indices 
used  in  the  analyses.  The  first  column  identifies  the  variable  number  and 
reference  name  by  which  the  index  is  identified  in  other  tables.  The  second 
column  consists  of  a  short  index  description.  The  third  column  identifies 
the  survey  questions  which  were  included  in  construction  of  the  index. 

The  complete  questions  can  be  referred  to  in  the  questionnaire,  reproduced 
in  Appendix  E. 
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This  analysis  variable  reference  shows  up  in  later  tables. 
Question  numbers  refer  to  the  wave  3  quest ionaire 


Question  numbers  refer  to  the  wave  3  quest ionaire. 

The  questions  comprising  these  indices  were  not  included  i 


APPENDIX  8 

COEFFICIENTS  OF  PARTIAL  DETERMINATION 

The  tables  on  the  following  pages  present  the  coefficients  of  partial 
determination  (R2)  for  each  index,  by  factor  and  wave.  Parentheses  indicate 
that  the  factor  effect  was  not  significant  at  the  .005  level. 


WAVE  2:  COEFFICIENTS  OF  PARTIAL  DETERMINATION1 
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WAVE  2:  COEFFICIENTS  OF  PARTIAL  DETERMINATION1 


WAVE  3:  COEFFICIENTS  OF  PARTIAL  DETERMINATION! 
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this  effect  was  statistically  significantly  different  than  zero,  an  asterisk  appears.  The  coefficient  of 
partial  determination  for  the  company  function  effect  is  the  reported  percentage  of  the  reported  coefficient 
for  the  total  company  effect. 
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WAVE  4:  COEFFICIENTS  OF  PARTIAL  DETERMINATION* 


APPENDIX  C 


SPECIFIC  EFFECTS 

The  tables  on  the  following  pages  present  a  summary  of  the  significant 
factor  effects,  including  the  specific  demographic  factors  for  each  wave. 

A  '+'  indicates  a  factor  effect  statistically  significant  at  the  .005  level. 


A  '+'  indicates  significance  at  the  .005  level. 

NA  indicates  that  the  analysis  was  not  run  on  this  index. 


WAVE  2:  SPECIFIC  EFFECTS1 

Index  Sex  Marital  Housing  Race  Education  Grades  Function  Division  Brigade  Battalion  Company 

Reference  Status 

(Continued) 
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WAVE  3:  SPECIFIC  EFFECTS* 


indicates  significance  at  the  .005  level. 
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WAVE  4:  SPECIFIC  EFFECTS1 

Sex  Marital  Housing  Race  Education  Grades  Function  Division  Brigade  Battalion  Company 


WAVE  4 


November,  1979 

Instructions  for  Command  Climate  Survey 

I'm _ _ _ _ _  and  this  is  _ 

We  are  part  of  a  data  collection  team  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
working  under  contract  from  the  Army.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  examine 
now  personnel  policies  and  leadership  and  management  practices  affect  the 
morale  and  effectiveness  of  Army  units.  The  findings  of  this  study  will  be 
used  in  the  formulation  of  Army-wide  policies  and  priorities.  It  is  through 
such  means  as  this  questionnaire  that  you  can  provide  input  into  decisions 
on  what  policies  are  formulated  and  what  priorities  are  established  at  the 
Dept,  of  the  Army  level. 

This  is  not  a  test.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  If  the  results 
are  to  be  helpful,  it  is  important  that  you  respond  to  all  statements  as 
thoughtfully  and  frankly  as  possible.  Your  ideas  are  important  and  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  valuable  contribution.  Do  not  simply  agree  with  your  friends  or 
say  what  you  think  others  expect  you  to  say. 

We  will  be  asking  that  you  write  your  Social  Security  Number  (SSN)  on  the 
answer  sheet.  The  purpose  of  asking  your  SSN  is  to  allow  us  at  some  future 
date  to  ask  the  Military  Personnel  Center  (MI LPERCEN )  which  of  the  individuals 
with  these  SSNs  left  the  Army,  received  awards,  etc.  This  will  then  allow 
us  to  categorize  the  data  to  determine  the  consequences  of  the  attitudes  and 
perceptions  measured  on  this  questionnaire. 


All  answers  on  this  questionnaire  are  treated  as  confidential.  The 
completed  questionnaires  will  be  processed  by  computer  and  the  results 
summarized  in  statistical  form.  Therefore,  even  though  you  are  providing  your 
SSN,  your  response  on  this  questionnaire  will  be  analyzed  only  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  other  people,  and  confidentiality  is  maintained. 


Turn  your  answer  sheet  so  that  you  are  looking  at  the  grids  marked 
D  thru  Z. 

1.  In  the  grid  marked  D,  please  enter  your  social  security  number  by, 
first,  writing  the  number  in  the  boxes  above  the  grid.  Then,  below 
each  box,  blacken  the  circle  that  is  numbered  the  same  as  the  number 
in  the  box. 

The  remaining  grids  should  be  filled  in  in  the  same  manner. 

2.  In  grid  E,  fill  in  this  battalion  code  (list  battalion  code  on  blackboard). 
Again,  both  write  in  the  number  and  fill  in  the  circles. 

3.  Fill  in  the  code  of  your  company  (battery)  (on  blackboard)  in  grid  F. 

4.  In  grid  G,  enter  the  number  of  months  you've  been  ni  your  unit.  If 
it  is  less  than  10,  say  6,  code  in  zero-six. 

5.  Enter  the  number  of  dependents  you  have  in  grid  H  (excluding  yourself). 

6.  In  Grid  I,  code  1  if  you  have  a  Blue  booklet,  2  if  you  have  a  gold 
booklet. 

7.  Grid  J  will  be  used  for  pay  grade.  In  the  first  column,  enter  a  '2' 
if  you  are  enlisted,  a  'V  if  you  are  a  warrant  officer,  or  a  'O' 
if  you  are  a  commissioned  officer. 

In  the  second  column,  blacken  the  circle  that  indicates  your  paygrade. 
Enter,  for  example,  a  '3'  if  you  are  an  E-3,  a  WO-3,  or  an  0-3;  a 
'4‘  if  you  are  an  E-4,  or  a  0-4;  and  so  on. 

8.  In  Grid  K  and  L,  enter  the  number  of  years  you  have  been  in  the  Army. 

If  that  number  is  less  than  10,  put  zero  in  Grid  K,  and  the  number  in 
L. 

9.  In  Grid  M  (Mary)  and  N,  write  in  your  age  and  fill  in  the  corresponding 
circles. 

Please  make  sure  that  you  have  both  written  in  the  numbers  and_  filled 
in  the  appropriate  circles  beneath  them  in  grids  D  through  N.  Grids 
0  through  Z  are  to  be  left  blank. 
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Now  turn  your  answer  sheet  over  and  look  at  the  box  containing  Instructions 
for  using  this  answer  sheet.  Read  this  section  to  yourself  while  I  read 
it  aloud.  (READ  INSTRUCTIONS  ALOUD) 


NOTE  TO  DATA  COLLECTION  TEAM:  (The  Code  8  can  be  defined  as  necessary 

and  other  codes  from  1-9  can  be  redefined 
as  needed.  Please  be  certain  to  fill  out 
the  company  code  definitions  used  on  the 
checklist.) 


COMMAND  CLIMATE 
VERSION  I 


This  questionnaire  Is  designed  to  learn  more  about  the  day-to-day  life  in 
your  unit  or  section.  The  purpose  is  to  allow  every  individual  to  contribute 
to  an  accurate  picture  of  the  unit. 

This  Is  not  a  test  and  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  •  If  the  results 
are  to  be  helpful,  it  is  important  that  you  respond  to  all  statements  as 
thoughtfully  and  frankly  as  possible.  Your  ideas  are  important  and  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  valuable  contribution.  Do  not  simply  agree  with  your  friends  or 
say  what  you  think  others  expect  you  to  say. 

All  answers  to  this  questionnaire  are  considered  confidential.  The  completed 
questionnaires  will  be  processed  by  computer  and  the  results  sunmari zed  in 
statistical  form.  Your  individual  responses  will  remain  strictly  confidential 
since  they  will  be  combined  with  those  of  many  other  people.  Any  background 
information  that  you  list  will  be  used  to  sort  people  into  large  groups  and 
will  not  be  used  to  identify  you  personally. 

Read  the  instructions  carefully  before  you  begin  responding  to  the  statements. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation  in  completing  t|  .?  questionnaire. 


. . . — — — — . — - - — — - - — -  — t  i 

DATA  REQUIRED  BY  THE  PRIVACY  ACT' OF  1974 
(5  U.S.C.  552a) 

TITLE  OF  FORM : • 

PT  5203a(R2),  Command  Climate  —  Version  I 

PRESCRIBING  DIRECTIVE 

AR  70-1 

AUTHORITY 

10  USC  Sec  4503 

2. 

PRINCIPAL  PURPOSE (S) 

The  data  collected  with  the  attached  form  are  to  be  used  for 
research  purposes  only. 

T,  Routine  uses 


This  is  an  experimental  personnel  data  collection  form  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
pursuant  to. its  research  mission  as  prescribed  in  AR  70-1.  When 
identifiers  (name  or  Social  Security  Number)  are  requested,  they  are 
to  be  used  for  administrative  and  statistical  control  purposes  only. 

Full  confidentiality  of  the  responses  will  be  maintained  in  the 
processing  of  these  data. 

T.  RANDATORY  OR  VOLUNTARY  DISCLOSURE  AND  EFFECT  ON  INDIVIDUAL  NOT  PROVIDING 
INFORMATION 

•Your  participation  in  this  research  is  strictly  voluntary.  Individ¬ 
uals  are  encouraged  to  provide  complete  and  accurate  -information  in  the 
Interests  of  the  research,  but  there  will  be  no  effect  on  individuals 
for  not  providing  all  or  any  part  of  the  information.  This  notice  may 
be  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  form  and  retained  by  the  individual  ; 

If  so  desired. _ .  •  : 

FORM  Privacy  Act  Statement  26  Sep  75  1 
DA  Form  4368-R,  1  May  75 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  This  questionnaire  has  two  parts:  an  answer  sheet  and  a  question  booklet. 
The  section  that  you  are  now  reading  is  the  question  booklet.  Check 

to  see  that  you  have  an  answer  sheet. 

2.  Read  each  statement  carefully. 

3.  As  soon  as  you  understand  a  statement,  decide  how  much  you  agree  with 
it.  Your  first  impressions  are  more  valuable  than  your  second  thoughts. 

4.  After  you  have  decided  on  your  answer,  it  will  be  recorded  on  the 
separate  Answer  Sheet  that  indicates  the  amount  of  your  agreement. 

5.  If  no  answer  category  exactly  expresses  your  thoughts,  use  the  best 
answer  available.  Be  sure  to  mark  only  one  answer  for  each  statement 
and  to  respond  to  all  statements. 

6.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  answer  sheet  carefully.  Match  the  numbers  on  the 
answer  sheet  with  the  number  of  each  statement. 

7:  Please  use  a  pencil  in  completing  this  form. 

8.  Please  do  not  make  any  marks  on  the  Questionnaire  Booklet. 


DEFINITIONS 


In  filling  out  this  questionnaire,  please  use  the  following  definitions: 

"Your  supervisor"  -  the  person  who  gives  you  your  day-to-day  work 

assignments  and  evaluates  your  work. 

"Your  unit"  -  your  company/troop/battery. 

"Your  work  group"  -  the  group  of  people  that  you  work  with  on  a  day-to-day 

basis. 
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SECTION  A 


In  this  section  each  question  has  the  scale  printed  under  it.  Put  your  answer 
to  these  questions  (numbers  1  to  6)  on  the  answer  sheets. 


1.  Sex 

A.  Hale 
•  B.  Female 

2.  Marital  Status 

A.  Single 

B.  Married,  living  with  family 

C.  Married,  separated  from  family  due  to  lack  of  affordable  housing 

D.  Married,  separated  from  family  due  to  other  reasons 

E.  Divorced 

3.  Housing  • 

A.  On  post  -  barracks 

B.  On  post  -*  family  housing 

C.  On  post  -  other 

D.  Off  post  -  government  furnished  housing 

E.  Off  post  -  civilian  housing 

4.  Race/Ethnic  Group 

A.  Black 

B.  Hispanic  (Chicano,  Mexican-American,  Puerto  Rican) 

C.  Native  American  (American  Indian,  Aleut) 

D.  White 

E.  Other 

•5.  Is  your  present  salary  sufficient  to  provide  you  with  a  decent  standard 
of  living? 

A.  I.  can  live  quite  comfortably  within  my  salary. 

B.  My  salary  is  adequate  to  meet  my  needs. 

C.  It  is  difficult  to  live  decently  with  my  salary. 

D.  Trying  tt  live  within  my  salary  imposes  a  great  hardship  on  me  and 
my  family  (if  any). 

E.  I  can  get  by  on  my  salary  only  by  going  heavily  in  debt. 

6.  What  is  your  level  of  education? 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 


Less  than  high  schooj 
High  school  or  G.E.D.  diploma 
Some  college 
College  degree 
Advanced  degree 
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SECTION  B 


The  following  scale  is  used  to  Indicate  your  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
statements  (7-79). 


A 

.  B 

C 

D 

E 

Strongly 

Di sagree 

Somewhat 

Disagree 

Neutral 

Somewhat 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

7.  My  job  gives  me  the  chance  to  learn  skills  that  are  useful  outside 
the  Army. 

8.  In  my  job,  I  can  tell  how  well  I  am  doing  without  other  people  telling 
me. 

9.  I  know  what  I  will  be  doing  from  day  to  day. 

10.  My  job  requires  high-level  technical  skills. 

11.  In  my  job,  I  have  more  work  to  do  than  one  person  can  handle. 

12.  My  job  lets  me  use  my  skills  and  training. 

13.  In  my  job,  I  have  to  work  extra  hours. 

14.  My  job  lets  me  do  the  things  I  am  good  at.  t 

15.  My  job  keeps  me  too  busy  to  take  extra  training  programs. 

16.  My  job  gives  me  the  feeling  that  I  have  done,  something  important. 

17.  The  pressures  of  my  job  spill  over  into  my  off-duty  life. 

18.  I  can  see  what  my  job  has  to  do  with  others  in  my  unit. 

19.  I  have  full  responsibility  for  doing  certain  parts  of  my  job. 

20.  My  job  leaves  me  feeling  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

21.  Army  rules  and  regulations  make  it  hard  for  me  to  do  my  job. 

22.  My  supervisqr  is  willing  to  listen  to  my  problem. 

23.  My  unit  gets  told  about  important  events  later  than  other  units. 

24.  Scheduled  events  like  training  and  inspections  are  cancelled  at  the 
last  minute. 

25.  Hy  supervisor  encourages  people  to  give  their  best  efforts. 

26.  In  my  unit. it  Is  hard  to  get  the  equipment  and  tools  I  need  to  do 
my  job. 


SECTION  B 


A 

Strongly 

Disagree 


8 

Somewhat 

Disagree 


C 

Neutral 


D 

Somewhat 

Agree 


E 

Strongly 

Agree 


27.  My  supervisor  gives  me  instructions  that  conflict  with  other  information 
I  get. 


^28?)  My  supervisor  offers  new  ideas  for  solving  job-related  problems.!, 


The  officers  in  my  unit  care  about  what  happens  to  the  individual 
soldier  in  my  unit. 

My  supervisor  maintains  high  standards  of  performance(j^  ''»• 


31.  Excessive  drinking  is  not  a  problem  in  my  unit. 

32.  supervisor  makes  us  work  a  lot  of  unnecessary  overtime. 

33.  The  soldiers  in  my  unit  let  you  know  when  they  think  you've  done  a 
good  job. 

34.  When  I'm  talking  to  my  supervisor,  he  doesn't  pay  attention  to  what 
I'm  saying. 

35.  My  unit  does  not  have  a  drug  problem. 

36.  The  soldiers  in  my  unit  try  to  think  of  better  ways  of  getting  the 
job  done. 

37.  My  supervisor  lets  other  supervisors  interfere  with  my  work  group. 

38.  My  supervisor  puts  suggestions  by  the  members  of  the  unit  into 
operation. 

39.  The  soldiers  in  my  unit  criticize  guys  who  are  goofing  off. 

40.  My.  supervisor  decides  what  shall  be  done  and  how  it  shall  be  done. 

41.  My  supervisor  makes  sure  his  role  in  the  company  is  understood  by  the  • 
men. 


42.  The  soldiers  in  my  unit  get  along  with  each  other. 

43.  Decisions  are  made  in  this  unit  after  getting  information  from  those 
who  actually  do  the  job. 

44.  ty  unit  is  respected  on  this  post. 

45.  My  supervisor  gives  us  big  jobs  late  in. the  day  and  wants  them  done 
before  we  leave  work. 


46,  The  senior  NCOs  in  my  unit  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
soldier  in  my  unit.’  *  - 


SECTION  B 

A  B  C  0  E 

Strongly  Somewhat  Neutral  Somewhat  Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree  Agree  Agree 

47.  Meetings  in  this  unit  generally  accomplish  meaningful  objectives. 

48.  Decisions  are  made  in  this  unit  at  those  levels  where  the  most  adequate 

information  is  available. 

49.  My  supervisor  insists  that  individuals  follow  standard  operating 
procedures. 

50.  My  supervisor  lets  individuals  know  what  is  expected  of  them. 

51.  My  unit  is  willing  to  try  new  or  improved  methods  of  doing  work. 

52.  There  is  discrimination  against  minorities  in  this  unit. 

53.  I  get  a  sense  of  accomplishment  from  the  work  I  do. 

54.  Workload  and  time  factors  are  taken  into  consideration  in  planning 
our  work  group  assignments. 

55.  I  look  forward  to  coming  to  work  every  day. 

56.  My  supervisor  acts  without  consulting  the  men  in  the  unit. 

57.  My  job  helps  me  to  achieve  my  personal  goals. 

58.  'Rules  in  this  unit  are  enforced. 

59.  There  is  discrimination- against  wh.  *.es  in  this  unit. 

60.  This  unit  places  a  high  emphasis  on  accomplish^  g  the  mission. 

61.  I  want  to  contribute  my  best  ef/orts  to  the  unit's  mission  and  my 
assigned  tasks. 

62.  My  supervisor  refuses  to  explain  his  actions. 

63.  The  Information  I  receive  down  through  the  chaln-of-comrnand  is  generally 
accurate. 

64.  My  supervisor  treats  the  people  who  work  for  him  fairly. 

65.  I  feel  safe  in  my  unit  area. 

66.  My  possessions  are  safe  where  I  live. 

67.  All  in  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  unit  that  I  am  ip. 
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SECTION  B 


A 

B 

• 

C 

0  .  . 

E 

Strongly 

Somewhat 

Neutral 

Somewhat 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Agree 

68.  I  have  a  good  opportunity  for  advancement  in  this  unit  if  I  do  i 
good  job. 

69.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  medical  and  dental  care  that  the  Army  provides 
for  me  and  my  dependents  (if  any). 

70.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  barracks  living  area  or  housing  that  the  Army 
provides  for  me  and  my  dependents  (if  any); 

71.  The  job  I  have  is  a  respected  one. 

72.  Considering  my  skills  and  effort  I  put  into  the  work,  I  am  satisfied 
with  my  pay. 

73.  All  in  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  supervisor. 

74.  All  in  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  persons  in  my  work  group. 

75.  All  in  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  Army  compared  to  most  other 

organizations. 

76.  I  enjoy  doing  the  type  of  work  that  my  job  requires. 

77.  In  general,  I  feel  that  I  have  gotten  a  fair  deal  from  the  Army. 

78.  All  in  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  job. 

79.  The  members  of  my  work  group  try  to  do  their  best. 

80.  I  try  to  do  my  best. 

81.  My  supervisor  tries  to  do  his  best. 


SECTION  C 


82.  How  well  do  you  know  how  to  do  your  job? 

A.  expert 
8.  above  average 

C.  average 
'  0.  below  average 
E.  poor 

83.  What  Is  your  evaluation  of  the  overall  work  effectiveness  of  your 
.  company/troop/ battery? 

A.  Not  effective 
.  B.  Slightly  effective 

C.  Effective 

D.  Very  effective 

E.  Extremely  effective  ij 

84.  Compared  to  all  other  units  that  you  have  ever  served  in  how  effective 
is  your  company/troop/battery? 

A - B - C - -D — - E 

Least  Effective  Most  Effective 

# 

85.  How  many  Improvements  would  it  take  to  make  this  unit  the  most  effective 
company/ troop/battery  that  you  have  ever  served  in? 

A.  Many  improvements  are  needed 

B.  Quite  a  few  Improvements  are  needed 

C.  Few  Improvements  are  needed 

D.  Very  few  improvements  are  needed 

E.  No  Improvements  are  needed 

86.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  career  intentions  at  the 
present  time? 

A.  I  will  stay  in  the  Army  until  retirement 

B.  I  will  reenlist  upon  completion  of  my  present  obligation  but  am 
undecided  about. staying  until  retirement 

C.  I  am  undecided  whether  I  will  reenlist 

D.  I  will  probably  leave  the  Army  upon  completion  of  my  present 
obligation 

E.  I  will  definitely  leave  the  Army  upon  completion  of  my  present 
obligation 

87.  What  type  of  grades  did  you  usually  get  in  school? 

A.  mostly  A's  ■ 

B.  mostly  B's 

C.  mostly  C's  • 

0.  mostly  D's 

E.  mostly  F's  *  1 

:  .  i 

,  •! 
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88.  What  percentage  of  the  people  in  your  unit  are  involved  in  inter-unit 
sport  activities? 

A.  0  -  20% 

.8.  21  -  40% 

C.  41  -  60% 

D.  61  -  80% 

E.  81  -  100% 

89.  About  how  frequently  do  members  of  your  unit  take  part  in  military 
ceremonies? 

A.  Once  a  year  or  less 

B.  2-10  times  a  year 

C.  About  once  or  twice  a  month 

D.  About  once  a  week 

E.  More  than  once  a  week 

90.  How  often  dc  off-duty  unit  activities  occur  in  your  unit? 

A.  Never 

B.  1-5  times  a  year 

C.  6-10  times  a  year 

D.  Once  or  twice  a  month 

E.  Weekly 

91.  About  how  frequently  do  members  of  your  unit  take  part  in  an  inspection 
in  ranks? 

A.  Once  a  year  or  less 

B.  2-10  times  a  year 

'  C.  Once  or  twice  a  month 

D.  About  once  a  week 

E.  More  than  once  a  week 

92.  Think  of  the  four  adults  who  are  your  best  friends.  (Do  not  include 
your  parents,  spouse,  brothers  or  sisters.)  How  many  of  these  people 
are  in  your  unit? 

A.  None 

B.  1 

C.  2 

D.  3 

E.  4 

93.  Think  of  the  four  adults  who  are  your  best  friends.  (Do  not  include 
your  parents,  spouse,  brothers  or  sisters).  How  many  of  these  people 
are  in  the  Army? 

A.  None 

B.  1 

C.  2 

D.  3 

E.  4 
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SECTION  D 


The  following  items  deal  with  your  willingness  to  deploy  with  your  unit. 
Please  indicate  how  willing  you  would  be  to  deploy  with  the  unit  you  are 
In  right  now  to  each  of  the  described  situations  by  choosing  one  of  the 
following  responses: 

A.  Would  do  almost  anything  to  avoid  going. 

8.  Would  make  an  effort  to  avoid  going. 

C.  Would  go  if  required. 

D.  Would  make  an  effort  to  go. 

E.  Would  do  almost  anything  to  go. 

94.  How  willingly  would  you  deploy  to  a  combat  zone  with  only  a  small 
chance  of  actual  contact  with  the  enemy? 

95.  How  willingly  would  you  deploy  to  combat  zone  with  a  good  chance  of 
actual  contact  with  the  enemy? 

96.  How  willingly  would  you  enter  battle  against  a  smaller,  ill-equipped 
enemy  unit? 

97.  How  willingly  would  you  enter  battle  against  a  determined,  well-equipped 
enemy  unit  of  the  same  size  as  your  unit? 

93.  Have  you  evef  tried  to  see  your  company/troop/battery  commander? 

A.  I  never  tried  because  I  didn't  need  to. 

B.  I  tried  and  was  able  to  get  to  see  him  without  any  trouble. 

C.  I  tried  and  was  able  to  see  him,  but  it  was  a  lot  of  trouble. 

D.  I  tried  and  could  not  get  to  see  him  at  all. 

E.  Although  I  needed  to  see  him,  I  never  tried  because  I  knew 
I  couldn't  get  to  see  him. 

99.  Are  you  on  your  first  term  of  enlistment? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 


Please  indicate  your  agreement  or  disagreement  to  the  following  items  by 
using  the  following  response  scale: 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Strongly 

Somewhat 

Neutral 

Somewhat 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Agree 

100.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army  to  obtain  a  steady  job. 

101.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army  to  find  out  what  to  do  with  my  life. 

102.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army  to  get  away  from  money  or  financial  problems. 

103.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army  to  travel  to  new  places. 

104.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army  to  become  eligible  for  veterans'  benefits. 

105.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army  to  receive  special  training  or  obtain  a  skill. 

106.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army  to  serve  my  country. 

107.  Whites  in  my  unit  stick  together.  < 

108.  Blacks  in  my  unit  s*ick  together.  .  , 
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■  / 


For  the  questions  in  this  section,  please  use  the  following  scale.  Note 
that  this  is  somewhat  different  than  the  scale  used  elsewhere. 

.  A  B  C  D  E 

To  a  very  To  a  little  To  some  To  a  great  To  a  very 

little  extent  extent  extent  extent  great  extent 

109.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  our  Army  leaders  are  smart  people  who 
know  what  they  are  doing? 

110.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  Army  officers  try  to  do  as  good  a  job 
as  they  can? 

111.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  you  can  trust  our  Army  leadership  to  do 

what  is  right?  " 

* 

112.  To  what  extent  are  appropriate  standards  of  order  and  discipline 
maintained  within  your  unit? 

113.  To  what  extent  do  people  in  ycur  unit  do  what  the  supervisor  wants 
because  they  respect  his  authority? 

114.  To  what  extent  do  people  in  your  unit  do  what  the'  supervisor  wants 
because  he  can  give  special  rewards  to  those  who  cooperate  wjth  him? 

115.  To  what  extent  do  people  in  your  unit  do  what  the  supervisor  wants 
because  he  can  punish  or  make  things  difficult  for  those  who  do  not 
cooperate? 

116.  To  what  extent  do  people  in  your  unit  do  what  the  supervisor  wants 
because  they  respect  his  experience  and  good  judgment? 

117.  To  what  extent  do  people  in  your  unit  do  what  the  supervisor  wa-its 
because  they  like  him  as  a  person? 

118.  To  what  extent  do  people  in  your  unit  do  what  is  expected  or  asked 
of  them  because  they  feel  they  owe  it  to  their  unit  and  don't  want 
to  let  the  unit  down? 
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For  the  next  five  questions,  please  Indicate  your  agreement-disaqreement 
according  to  the  following  scale. 


A  B  C  D  E 

Strongly  Slightly  Neither  Agree  Slightly  Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree  nor  Disagree  Agree  Agree 

119.  Servicemen  should  obey  orders  without  question. 

•120.  Being  firm  with  subordinates  is  the  best  way  to  insure  that  they  will 
do  a  good  job. 

121.  A  supervisor  must  keep  a  close  check  on  his  subordinates  to  see  that 
they  are  doing  a  good  job. 

122.  Although  a  supervisor  can  be  democratic  with  his  subordinates,  he 
must  still  structure  their  work  for  them. 

123.  ’  Subordinates  prefer  to  be  directed  rather  than  making  their  own 

decisions  in  their  work. 


124.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  unit's  relationship  to 
other  units  or  command  levels?  (i.e.,  units  above,  below,  or  on  the 
same  level) 

A.  We  have  little  or  no  relationship  to  other  units. 

B.  We  depend  upon  other  units  for  various  things,  but  they  don't 
depend  on  us. 

_ ,  C.  Others  depend  upon  our  unit,  but  we  don't  depend  upon  them. 

D.  We  depend  upon  other  units  and  they  depend  upon  us. 

125.  What  do  your  exchanges  with  other  units  involve? __ 

A.  Mostly  resources  —  goods  and  material  that  are  delivered. 

B.  Mostly  services  performed  by  or  for  us. 

.•  C.  Mostly  just  information  passed  to  or  from  our  unit. 
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SECTION  F 


Use  the  following  scale  to  indicate  your  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
the  statements  below  (126-160). 


A 

B 

C 

0 

E 

Strongly 

Somewhat 

Neutral 

Somewhat 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Agree 

126.  This  unit  has  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  assigned  personnel. 

127.  Most  people  will  not  take  advantage  of  you  if  they  get  the  chance. 


128.  NCO's  have  an  adequate  chance  to  speak  their  opinion  concerning  reward 
or  punishment  actions  involving  junior  enlisted  soldiers  who  work  for 
them. 

129.  In  the  Army  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  ways  to  do  things,  only  easy 
and  hard  ways. 

130.  How  hard  you  work  or  how  good  a  job  you  <Jo  matters  more  in  getting 
ahead  than  luck  and  who  you  know. 

.  131.  NCO's  are  not  given  enough  training  to  do  their  job  right. 

132.  NCO's  are  respected  by  junior  enlisted  soldiers. 

i 

133.  Most  senior  NCO's  and  officers  can  rnrt  be  trusted. 

| 

134.  I  have  enough  time  off  to  take  care  of  my  personal  and  family  needs. 

135.  I  feel  NCO's  should  have  the  authority  to  give  or  take  away  passes 

.  of  their  subordinates. 

136.  I  feel  that  I  am  really  accomplishing  something  in  the  Army. 

i 

13/.  There  are  few  dependable  people  any  more. 

138.  There  Is  a  clear  understanding  in  my  unit  of  which  duties  are  to  be 
performed  by  NCO's  and  which  duties  are  to  be  performed  by  officers. 

139.  NCO's  in  my  unit  know  they  will  be  backed  up  by  the  chain  of  command 
In  disciplinary  matters. 

140.  People  generally  receive  fair  treatment  under  the  law. 

141.  If  I  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  my  platoon  in  battle,  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  would  do  everything  possible  to  fight  their  way 
back  to  me. 
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Strongly  Somewhat  Neutral  Somewhat  Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree  Agree  Agree 

142.  NCO's  do  not  have  enough  authority  of  their  own  to  handle  soldier 
indiscipline  problems. 

143.  There  is  enough  emphasis  on  competition  in  this  unit. 

144.  Host  people  can  be  trusted. 

145.  The  Army  does  not  eliminate  undesirable  NCO's. 

146.  NCO's  are  not  given  enough  opportunity  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
training  of  their  soldiers. 

147.  Most  of  the  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  figure  out  what  a  person's 
senior  NCO's  and  officers  really  want. 

148.  People  in  my  work  group  work  hard. 

149.  The  image  of  the  NCO  corps  is  high. 

150.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  ways  to  make  money,  only -easy  and  hard  ways. 

t 

151.  Most  senior  NCO's  and  officers  in  battle  would  be  willing  to  go  through 
anything  that  they  made  their  men  go  through. 

*■ 

152.  I  feel  NCO's  should  have  the  authority  to  impose  extra  duty  or 
restriction  on  their  subordinates. 

153.  Officers  fail  to  hold  NCO's  accountable  when  the  NCO  performs  poorly. 

154.  I  am  working  in  job  areas  for  which  I  have  been  trained. 

155.  People's  ideas  change  so  much  that  I  wonder  if  we'll  ever  have 
anything  to  depend  on. 

156.  The  performance  of  outstanding  NCO's  is  recognized  and  adequately 
rewarded  in  my  unit. 

157.  In  the  Army,  a  person  usually  can  depend  on  his  senior  NCO's  and 
officers  to  look  out  for  him. 

158.  A  person  has  got  to  always  first  look  out  for  "number  one"  (himself). 

159.  Officers  try  to  take  over  NCO  responsibilities  and  do  them  for  the 
NCO. 

160.  There  is  a  good  working  relationship  among  the  personnel  in  this  unit. 
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WAVE  4  QUESTIONNAIRES 


COMMAND  CLIMATE 
VERSION  II 

This  quest*onnaire  Is -designed  to  learn  more  about  the  day-to-day  life  in 
your  unit  or  section.  The  purpose  is  to  allow  every  individual  to  contribute 
to  an  accurate  picture  of  the  unit. 

This  is  not  a  test  and  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  If  the  results 
are  to  be  helpful,  it  Is  important  that  you  respond  to  all  statements  as 
thoughtfully  and  frankly  as  possible.  Your  ideas  are  important  and  can 
provide  a  valuable  contribution.  Do  not  simply  agree  with  your  friends 
or  say  what  you  think  others  expect  you  to  say. 

All  answers  to  this  questionnaire  are  considered  confidential.  The  completed 
questionnaires  will  be  processed  by  computer  and  the  results  summarized 
In  statistical  form.  Your  Individual  responses  will  remain  strictly  confi¬ 
dential  since  they  will  be  combined  with  those  of  many  other  people.  Any 
background  information  that  you  list  will  be  used  to  sort  people  into  large 
groups  and  will  not  be  used  to  Identify  you  personally. 

Read  the  instructions  carefully  before  you  begin  responding  to  the  statements. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cooperation  in  completing  this  questionnaire. 


DATA  REQUIRED  BY  THE  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 
(SV.S.C.  552a) 

TITLE  OF  FORM 

PRESCRIBING  DIRECTIVE 

PT  5203b  (R2),  Command  Climate  —  Version  II 

AR  70-1 

H  AUTHORITY 

10  USC  Sec  4503 

T.  PRINCIPAL  PURPOSE (S)  ““ 

The  data  collected  with  the  attached  form  are 
purposes  only. 

to  be  used  for  research 

T.  ROUTINE  USES 


This  Is  an  experimental  personnel  data  collection  form  developed  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences 
pursuant  to  its  research  mission  as  prescribed  in  AR  70-1.  When  identifiers 
(name  or  Social  Security  Number)  are  requested  they  are  to  be  used  for 
administrative  and  statistical  control  purposes  only.  Full  confidentiality 

of  the  responses  will  be  maintained  in  the  processing  of  these  data. _ 

r.  MANDATORY  OR  VOLUNTARY  DISCLOSURE  AND  EFFECT  ON  INDIVIDUAL  NOT  PROVIDING 
INFORMATION 

Your  participation  In  this  research  Is  strictly  voluntary.  Individuals  are 
encouraged  to  provide  complete  and  accurate  information  in  the  Interests  of 
the  research,  but  there  will  be  no  effect  on  Individuals  for  not  providing 
all  or  any  part  of  the  information.  .  This  notice  may  be  detached  from  the 

rest  of  the  form  and  retained  by  the  individual  if  so  desired. _ • 

FQP*-  Privacy  Act  Statement  -  ?6  Sep  75  I 
DA  Form  4368-R,  1  May  75 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  This  questionnaire  has  two  parts:  an  answer  sheet  and  a  question 
booklet.  The  section  that  you  are  now  reading  is  the  question 
booklet.  Check  to  see  that  you  have  an  answer  sheet. 

2.  Read  each  statement  carefully. 

3.  As  soon  as  you  understand  a  statement,  decide  how  much  you  agree  with 
It.  Your  first  impressions  are  more  valuable  than  your  second 
thoughts. 

4.  After  you  have  decided  on  your  answer,  it  will  be  recorded  on  the 
separate  Answer  Sheet  that  Indicates  the  amount  of  your  agreement. 

5.  If  no  answer  category  exactly  expresses  your  thoughts,  use  the  best 
answer  available.  Be  sure  to  mark  only  one  answer  for  each  statement 
and  to  respond  to  all  statements. 

6.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  answer  sheet  carefully.  Match  the  numbers  on 

the  answer  sheet  with  the  number  of  each  statement.  1 

7.  Please  use  a  pencil  in  completing  this  form. 

8..  Please  do  not  make  any  marks  on  the  Question  Booklet. 


DEFINITIONS 

In  filling  out  this  questionnaire,  please  use  the  following  definitions: 

"Your  supervisor"  -  the  person  who  gives  you  your  day-to-day  work 

assignments  and  evaluates  your  work. 


"Your  unit"  -  your  company/troop/battery. 


.  SECTION  A 


In  this  section  each  question  has  the  scale  printed  under  It'.  Put  your 
answer  to  these  questions  (numbers  1  to  6)  on  the  answer  sheets. 

1 .  Sex 

A.  Male 

B.  Female 

2.  Marital  Status 

A.  Single 

B.  Harried,  living  with  family 

C.  Married,  separated  from  family  due  to  lack  of  affordable  housing 
0.  Married,  separated  from  family  due  to  other  reasons 

E.  Divorced 

3.  Housing 

A.  On  post  -  barracks 

B.  On  post  -  family  housing 

C.  On  post  -other 

D.  Off  post  1-  government  furnished  housing 

E.  Off  post  i-  civilian  housing 

4.  Race/Ethnic  Group 

A.  Black 

B.  Hispanic  (Chlcano,  Maxi can- American,  Puerto  Rican) 

•  C.  Native  American  (American  Indian,  Aleut) 

D.  Wh’te 

E.  Other  j 

} 

5.  Is  your  present  salary  sufficient  to  provide  you  with  a  decent  standard 
of  living?  | 

A.  I  can  live  quite  comfortably  within  my  salary. 

B.  My  salary!  Is  adequate  to  meet  my  needs. 

C.  It  Is  difficult  to  live  decently  with  my  salary. 

D.  Trying  to  live  within  my  salary  Imposes  a  great  hardship  on  me 
and  my  family  (If  any). 

E.  I  can  get  by  on  my  salary  only  by  going  heavily  In  debt. 

6.  What  Is  your  level  of  education? 

A.  Less  than  high  school 

B.  High  school  or  G.E.D.  diploma 
.  C.  Some  college 

0.  College  degree 
E.  Advanced  degree 
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The  following  scale  Is  used  to  Indicate  your  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
statements  (7-79). 

A  B  C  D  E 

Strongly  Somewhat  Neutral  Somewhat  Strongly 

Disagree  Disagree  Agree  Agree 

7.  My  job  gives  me  the  chance  to  learn  skills  that  are  useful  outside 
the  Army. 

8.  In  my  job,  I  can  tell  how  well  I  am  doing 'without  other  people 
telling  me. 

* 

9.  I  know  what  I  will  be  doing  from  day  to  day. 

10.  My  job  requires  high-level  technical  skills. 

11.  In  my  job,  I  have  more  work  to  do  than  one  person  can  handle. 

12.  My  job  lets  me  use  my  skills  and  training. 

13.  In  my  job,  I  have  to  work  extra  hours. 

14.  My  job  lets  me  do  the  things  I  am  good  at. 

15.  My  job  keeps  me  too  busy  to  take  etftra  training  programs. 

16.  My  job  gives  me  the  feeling  that  I  have  done  something  Important. 

17.  The  pressures  of  my  job  spill  over  Into  my  off-duty  life. 

18.  I  can  see  what  my  job  has  to  do  with  othei:;  In  my  unit. 

19.  I  have  ful1  responsibility  for  doing  certain  parts  of  my  job. 

20.  My  job  leaves  me  feeling  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

v 

2U_,Army  rules  and  regulations  make  It  hard  for  me  to  do  my  job. 

22.  My  supervisor  Is  willing  to  listen  to  my  problem. 

13.  My  unit  gets  told  about  Important  events  later  than  other  units. 

4.  Schedulea  events  like  training  and  Inspections  are  cancelled  at  the 
last  minute. 

.  Hy  supervisor  encourages  people  to  give  their  best  efforts. 

In  my  unit  It  Is  hard  to  get  the  equipment  and  tools  I  need  to  do 
my  job. 
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Strongly 

Disagree 


B 

Somewhat 

Disagree 


SECTION  B 
C  . 
Neutral 


Somewhat 

Agree 


Strongly 

Agree 


27. 


29. 


30. 
W 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 


Hy  supervisor  gives  me  instructions  that  conflict  with  other  Information 
I  get. 

My  supervisor  offers  new  ideas  for  solving  job  related  problems. 

The  officers  In  my  unit  care  about  what  happens  to  the  Individual 
soldier  in  my  unit. 

My  supervisor  maintains  high  standards  of  performance. 

Excessive  drinking  is  not  a  problem  In  my  unit. 

My  supervisor  makes  us  work  a  lot  of  unnecessary  overtime. 

The  soldiers  In  my  unit  let  you  know  when  they  think  you've  done  a 
good  job. 

# 

When  I'm  talking  to  my  supervisor,  he  doesn't  pay  attention  to  what 
I'm  saying. 

My  unit  does  not  have  a  drug  problem. 

The  soldiers  in  my  unit  try  to  think  of  better  ways  of  getting  the 
job  done. 


37.  My  supervisor  lets  other  supervisors  Interfere  with  my  work  group. 

38.  My  supervisor  puts  suggestions  by  the  members  of  the  unit  Into 
operation. 

39.  The  soldiers  In  my  unit  criticize  guys  who  are  goofing  off. 

40.  My  supervisor  decides  what  shall  be  done  and  how  It  shall  be  done. 

41.  My  supervisor  makes  sure  his  role  In  the  company  Is  understood  by 
the  men. 

42.  .The  soldiers  In  my  unit  get  along  with  each  other. 

43.  Decisions  are  made  In  this  unit  after  getting  information  from  those 
who  actually  do  the  job. 

44.  My  unit  Is  respected  on  this  post. 

45.  My  supervisor  gives  us  big  jobs  late  In  the  day  and  wants  them  done 
before  we  leave  work. 

46.  The  senior  NCOs  In  my  unit  look  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  Individual 
soldier  In  my  unit. 


H 
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A 

B 

C 

D 

* 

E 

Strongly 

Somewhat 

Neutral 

Somewhat 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree  • 

Agree 

47.  Meetings  In  this  unit  generally  accomplish  meaningful  objectives. 

48.  Decisions  are  made  In  this  unit  at  those  levels  where  the  most  adequate 

Information  Is  available. 

^9.  My  supervisor  Insists  that  Individuals  follow  standard  operating  procedures. 

50.  My  supervisor  lets  Individuals  know  what  Is  expected  of  them. 

51.  My  unit  Is  willing  to  try  new  or  Improved  methods  of  doing  work. 

52.  There  Is  discrimination  against  minorities  In  this  unit. 

53.  I  get  a  sense  of  accomplishment  from  the  work  I  dp. 

54.  Workload  and  time  factors  are  taken  Into  consideration  In  planning  our 
work  group  assignments. 

55.  I  look  forward  to  coming  to  work  every  day. 

56.  My  supervisor  acts  without  consulting  the  men  In  the  unit. 

57.  My  job  helps  me  to  achieve  my  personal  goals. 

58.  Rules  In  this  unit  are  enforced. 

59.  There  Is  discrimination  against  whites  in' this  unit. 

60.  This  unit  places  a  high  emphasis  on  accomplishing  the  mission. 

61.  I  want  to  contribute  my  best  efforts  to  the  unit's  mission  and  my 

assigned  tasks. 

62.  My  supervisor  refuses  to  explain  his  actions. 

63.  The  information  I  receive  down  through  the  chaln-of-command  is 
generally  accurate. 

64.  My  supervisor  treats  the  people  who  work  for  him  fairly. 

65.  I  feel  safe  in  my  unit  area. 

66.  My  possessions  are  safe  where  I  live. 

67.  All.  In  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  unit  that  I  am  In. 

68.  I  have  a  good  opportunity  for  advancement  in  this  unit  If  I  do  a  good 

Job. 
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SECTION  B 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Strongly 

Somewhat 

Neutral 

Somewhat 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Agree 

69.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  medical  and  dental  care  that  the  Army  provides 
for  me  and  my  dependents  (If  any). 

70.  I  am  satisfied  with  my  barracks  living  area  or  housing  that  the  Army 
provides  for  me  and  my  dependents  (If  any). 

71.  The  job  I  have  Is  a  respected  one. 

72.  Considering  my  skills  and  the  effort  I  put  Into  the  work,  I  am 
satisfied  with  my  pay. 

73.  All  In  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  supervisor. 

74.  All  In  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  persons  In  my  work  group. 

75.  All  In  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  Army  compared  to  most  other* 

organizations. 

76.  I  enjoy  doing  the  type  of  work  that  my  job  requires.  . 

i 

77.  In  general,  I  feel  that  I  have  gotten  a  fair  deal  from  the  Army. 

78.  All  In  all,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  job. 

79.  The  members  of  my  work  group  try  to  do  their  best. 

80.  I  try  to  do  my  best. 

81.  My  supervisor  tries  to  do  his  best. 


•  SECTION  C 


82.  How  well  do  you  know  how  to  do  your  job? 

A.  expert 

B.  above  average 

C.  average 

0.  below  average 
E.  poor 

83.  What  is  your  evaluation  of  the  overal 1  work  effectiveness  of  your 
company/troop/battery? 

A.  Not  effective 

B.  Slightly  effective 

C.  Effective 

D.  Very  effective 

E.  Extremely  effective 

84.  Compared  to  all  other  units  that  you  have  ever  served  in  how  effective 
is  your  company/troop/battery? 

A— . B . C . D . E 


Least  Effective  Host  effective 

85.’  How  many  improvements  would  it  take  to  make  this  unit  the  most  effective 
company/troop/battery  that  you  have  ever  served  in? 

A.  Many  improvements  are  needed 

B.  Quite  a  few  improvements  are  needed 

C.  Few  improvements  are  needed 

D.  Very  few  improvements  are  needed 

E.  No  improvements  are  needed 


86.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  career  intentions  at  the 
present  time? 


A.  I  will  stay  in  the  Army  until  retirement 

B.  I  will  reenlist  upon  completion  of  my  present  obligation  but  am 
undecided  about  staying  until  retirement 

C„  I  am  undecided  whether  I  will  reenlist 

D.  I  will  probably  leave  the  Army  upon  completion  of  my  present 
obligation 

E.  I  will  definitely  leave  the  Army  upon  completion  of  my  present 
obligation 


87.  What  type  of  grades  did  you  usually  get  in  school? 


A.  mostly  A's 

B.  mostly  B's 

C.  mostly  C's 

D.  mostly  D's 

E.  mostly  F's 
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88.  What  percentage  of  the  people  In  your  unit  are  involved  in  inter-unit 
sport  activities? 

A.  0  -  20% 

B.  21  -  40% 

C.  41  -  60* 

D.  61-80% 

E.  81  -  100% 

89.  About  bow  frequently  do  members  of  your  unit  take  part  in  military 
ceremonies? 

A.  Once  a  year  or  less 

B.  2-10  times  a  year 

C.  About  once  or  twice  a  month 
0.  About  once  a  week 

E.  More  than  once  a  week 

90.  How  often  do  off-duty  unit  activities  occur  in  your  unit? 

A.  Never 

B.  1-5  times  a  year 

C.  6-10  times  a  year 

D.  Once  or* twice  a  month 

E.  weekly 

'91.  About  how  frequently  do  members  of  your  unit  take  part  in  an  Inspection 
In  ranks? 

A.  Once  a  year  or  less 

B.  2-10  times  a  year 

C.  Once  or  twice  a  month 

D.  About  once  a  week 

E.  More  than  once  a  week 

92.  Think  of  the  four  adults  who  are  your  best  friends.  (Do  not  include 
your  parents,  spouse,  brothers  or  sisters).  How  many  of  these  people 
are  In  your  unit? 

A.  None 

8.  1 

C.  2  . 

0. 

E.'  *:■ 

93.  Think  of  the  four  adults  who  are  your  best  friends.  (Do  not  include 
your  parents,  spouse,  brothers  or  sisters).  How  many  of  these  people 
are  In  the  Army? 

A.  None 

B.  1 

C.  2 

0.  3 

E.  4 
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SECTION  D 

The  following  Items  deal  with  your  willingness  to  deploy  with  your  unit. 
Please  Indicate  how  willing  you  would  be  to  deploy  with  the  unit  you  are 
In  right  now  to  each  of  the  described  situations  by  choosing  one  of  the 
following  responses: 

A.  Would  do  almost  anything  to  avoid  going. 

B.  Would  make  an  effort  to  avoid  going. 

C.  Would  go  if  required. 

D.  Would  make  an  effort  to  go. 

E.  Would  do  almost  anything  to  go. 

94.  How  willing  would  you  deploy  to  a  combat  zone  with  only  a  small 
chance  of  actual  contact,  with  the  enemy? 

95.  How  willingly  would  you  deploy  to  combat  zone  with  a  good  chance  of 
actual  contact  with  the  enemy? 

96.  How  willingly  would  you  enter  battle  against  a  smaller,  ill-equipped 
enemy  unit? 

97.  How  willingly  would  you  enter  battle  against  a  determined,  well-equipped 
enemy  unit  of  the  same  size  as  your  unit? 


93.  What  is  your  evaluation  of  the  overall  work  effectiveness  of  your 
battalion? 

A.  .  Not  effective 

B.  Slightly  effective 

C.  Effective 

D.  Very  effective 

E.  Extremely  effective 

99.  Compared  to  all  other  units  in  which  you  have  ever  served,  how 
effective  is  your  battalion? 


A— - 

Least  Effective 


•n - e 

Most  Effective 


100.  How  many  Improvements  would  It  take  to  make  this  unit  the  most  effective 
battalion  in  which  you  have  ever  served? 

A.  Many  Improvements  are  needed 

B.  Quite  a  few  Improvements  are  needed 

C.  Few  improvements  are  needed 

D.  Very  few  Improvements  are  needed 

E.  No  Improvements  are  needed 
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Which  response  best  describes  your  knowledge  of  Organizational 
Effectiveness  (OE ) ? 

A.  I  have  never  heard  of  OE 

B.  I  have  heard  the  term,  but  know  very  little  about  OE 

C.  I  generally  understand  what  OE  is 
0.  I  am  knowledgeable  about  OE 

Have  you  received  instruction  on  OE  in  a  service  school? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

If  OE  activities  have  been  conducted  in  your  unit/organization  this 

past  vear,  what  effect  have  these  activities  had  on  the  unit/organization 

performance? 

A.  Does  not  apply,  OE  activities  have  not  been  conducted  in  my  unit/ 
organization  this  past  year 

B.  A  negative  effect 

C.  A  mixed  effect 

D.  No  effect 

E.  A  positive  effect 


The  next  series  of  items  deals  with  your  opinion  concerning  the  use  of 
Organizational  Effectiveness  (OE).  For  each  of  the  unit  conditions 
described  below,  please  indicate  how  much  you  would  welcome  the  services  of 
an  Organizational  Effectiveness  Staff  Officer  (OESO).  Do  this  by  using 
the  following  response  scale. 

A.  I  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  calling  in  an  OtSO  under  these 
circumstances. 

B.  I  would  be  opposed  to  calling  in  an  OESO  under  these  circumstances. 

C.  I  would  be  neither  opposed  nor  in  favor  of  calling  In  an  OESO 
under  these  circumstances. 

D.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  calling  ir  an  OESO  under  these  circumstances. 

E.  I  would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  calling  in  an  OESO  under  these 
circumstances. 

If  you  do  not  feel  that  you  are  familiar  enough  with  the  Organizational 
Effectiveness  program  to  make  these  judgments,  skip  items  104  to  108. 

104.  Your  unit  Is  having  difficulty  accomplishing  its  objectives  and  it  is 
having  serious  morale  problems. 

105.  Your  unit  Is  functioning  smoothly  but  you  feel  that  It  could  be  better. 

106.  Your  unit  is  reasonably  effective  in  accomplishing  Its  objective  but 
It  has  a  serious  morale  problem. 

107.  Your  unit  is  quite  likely  to  fail  an  upcoming  evaluation. 

103.  Your  unit  Is  having  difficulty  accomplishing  its  objectives  but  has 
no  apparent  morale  problems. 
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101. 


102. 


103. 


SECTION  E 


For  the  questions  In  this  section,  please  use  the  following  scale.  Note 

that  this  Is  somewhat  different  than  the  scale  used  elsewhere. 

A  B  C  •  D  E 

To  a  very  To  a  little  To  some  To  a  great  To  a  very 

little  extent  extent  extent  extent  great  extent 

109.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  our  Army  leaders  are  smart  people  who 
know  what  they  are  doing? 

110.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  Army  officers  try  to  do  as  good  a  job 
as  they  can? 

111.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  you  can  trust  our  Army  leadership  to  do 
what  Is  right? 

112.  To  what  extent  are  appropriate  standards  of  order  and  discipline 
maintained  within  your  unit? 

113.  To  what  extent  do  people  In  your  unit  do  what  the  supervisor  wants 
because  thdV  respect  his  authority? 

114.  To  what  extent  do  people  In  your  unit  do  what  the  supervisor  wants 
because  he  can  give  special  rewards  to  those  who  cooperate  with 
him? 

115.  To  what  extent  do  people  In  your  unit  do  what  the  supervisor  wants 
because  he  can  punish  or  make  things  difficult  for  those  who  do 
not  cooperate? 

116.  To  what  extent  do  people  In  your  unit  do  what  the  supervisor  wants 
because  they  respect  his  experience  and  good  judgment? 

117.  To  what  extent  do  people  in  your  unit  do  what  the  supervisor  wants 
because  they  like  him  as  a  person? 

118.  To  what  extent  do  people  In  your  unit  do  what  is  expected  or  asked 
of  them  because  they  feel  they  owe  It  to  their  unit  and  don’t  want 
to  let  the  unit  down? 
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SECTION  E 


For  the  next  five  questions,  please  indicate  your  agreement-disagreement 


according  to  the 

A 

following 

B 

scale. 

C 

D 

E 

Strongly 

Slightly 

Neither  Agree 

Slightly 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

nor  Disagree 

Agree 

Agree 

119.  Servicemen 

120.  Being  firm 

should  obey  orders  without  question. 

with  subordinates  is  the  best  way  to  insure  that  they 

will  do  a  good  you. 

121.  A  supervisor  must  keep  a  close  check  on  his  subordinates  to  see  that 
they  are  doing  a  good  job. 

122.  Although  a  supervisor  can  be  democratic  with  his  subordinates,  he  must 
still  structure  their  work  for  them. 

123.  Subordinates  prefer  to  be  directed  rather  than  making  their  own 
decisions  in  their  work. 


x 


124.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  unit's  relationship  to 
other  units  or  command  levels?  (i.e.,  units  above,  below,  or  on  the 
same  level ) 

A.  We  have  little  or  no  relationship  to  otner  units. 

B.  We  depend  upon  other  units  for  various  things,  but  they  don't 
depend  upon  us. 

C.  Others  depend  upon  our  unit,  but  we  don't  depend  upon  them. 

D.  We  depend  upon  other  units  and  they  depend  upon  us. 

125.  •  What  do  your  exchanges  with  other  units  involve? 

A.  Mostly  resources  —  goods  and  material  that  are  delivered. 

B.  Mostly  services  performed  by  or  for  us. 

C.  Mostly  just  information  passed  to  or  from  our  unit. 
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SECTION  F 


Use  the  following  scale  to  indicate  your  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
the  statements  below  (126-160). 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Strongly 

Somewhat 

Neutral 

Somewhat 

Strongly 

Disagree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Agree 

126.  This  unit  has  a  real  interest  In  the  welfare  of  assigned  personnel. 

127.  Most  people  will  not  take  advantage  of  you  If  they  get  the  chance. 

128.  NCO's  have  an  adequate  chance  to  speak  their  opinion  concerning  reward 
or  punishment  actions  involving  junior  enlisted  soldiers  who  work  for 
than. 

129.  in  the  Army  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  ways  to  do  things,  only  easy 
and  hard  ways. 

130.  How  hard  yoy  work  or  how  good  a  job  you  do  matters  more  in  getting 
ahead  than  luck  and  who  you  know. 

131.  NCO's  are  not  given  enough  training  to  do  their  job  right. 

132.  NCO's  are  respected  by  junior  enlisted  soldiers. 

133i  Most  senior  NCO's  and  officers  can  not  be  trusted. 

134.  I  have  enough  time  off  to  take  care  of  my  personal  and  family  needs. 

135.  I  feel  NCO's  should  have  the  authority  to  give  or  take  away  passes 
of  their  subordinates. 

136*  I  feel  that  I  am  really  accomplishing  something  in  the  Army. 

137.  There  are  few  dependable  people  any  more. 

138.  Th^re  is  a  clear  understanding  In  my  unit  of  which  duties  are  to  be 
performed  by  NCO's  and  which  duties  are  to  be  performed  by  officers. 

139.  NCO's  in  my  unit  know  they  will  be  backed  up  by  the  chain  of  comnand 
In  disciplinary  matters. 

140.  Peop 

141.  If  I 
beli- 
back 


1e  generally  receive  fair  treatment  under  the  law. 

(were  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  my  platoon  In  battle,  I  do  not 
eve  that  they  would  do  everything  possible  to  fight  their  way 
to  me. 
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SECTION  F 


Strongly 

Somewhat 

Neutral 

Somewhat 

Strongly 

Olsagree 

1J4 

Olsagree 

Agree 

Agree 

142.  NCO's  do  net  have  enough  authority  of  their  own  to  handle  soldier 


Indiscipline  problems. 

143.  There  is  enough  emphasis  on  competition  In  this  unit. 


144.  Host  people  can  be  trusted. 

145.  The  Army  does  not  eliminate  undesirable  NCO's. 

146.  NCO's  are  not  given  enough  opportunity  to  be  In  charge  of  the 
training  of  their  soldiers. 

147.  Most  of  the  time  It  Is  very  difficult  to  figure  out  what  a  person's 
senior  NCO's  and  officers  really  want. 

148.  people  In  my  work  group  work  hard. 


149.  The  Image  of  the  NCO  corps  Is  high. 

150.  There  are  no  right  or  wrong  ways  to  make  money,  only  easy  and  hard  ways. 


151.  Most  senior  NCO's  and  officers  In  battle  would  be  willing -to  go  through 
anything  that  they  made  their  men  go  through. 

152.  I  feel  NCO's  should  have  the  authority  to  Impose  extra  duty  or 
restriction  on  their  subordinates. 


153.  Officers  fall  to  hold  NCO's  accountable  when  the  NCO  performs  poorly. 

154.  I  am  working  In  job  areas  for  which  I  have  been  trained. 

155.  People's  Ideas  change  so  much  that  I  wonder  If  we'll  ever  have 
anything  to  depend  on. 

156.  The  performance  of  outstanding  NCO's  is  recognized  and  adequately 
rewarded  in  my  unit. 

157. '  In  the  Army,  a  person  usually  can  depend  on  his  senior  NCO’s  and 

officers  to  look  out  for  him. 

158.  A  person  has  got  to  always  first  look  out  for  "number  one"  (himself). 

159.  Officers  try  to  take  over  NCO  responsibilities  and  do  them  for  the 
.  NCO. 

160.  There  is  a  good  working  relationship  among  the  personnel  In  this  unit. 
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•SECTION  G 


162.  Officers  only 

What  Is  you  duty  assignment? 

A.  Battalion  Primary  Staff  Officer 

B.  Other  Battalion  Staff  Officer 

C.  Company  Commander 

D. .  Platoon  Leader 

E.  Other  Company  Officer 

163.  NCOS  only 

What  is  your  duty  assignment? 

A.  Squad/Section  Leader 

B.  Platoon  or  First  Sgt. 

C.  Comman  Sargeant  Major 

D.  Other  (Company  level  &  below) 

E.  Other  (Battalion  level  &  above) 


79:  5203b (R2) 
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BRIGADE  LEVEL  OR  HIGHER 


COMMAND  CLIMATE  II 
INTERVIEW 
HAVE  4 

November,  1979 


Interviewee 

(  )  Commanding  General 

(  )  Asst.  Division  Commander 

(Maneuvers  or  Operations) 
(  )  Asst.  Division  Commander 
(Support  or  Maintenance) 

(  )  Brigade 


Fort 


Brigade  or  Division 
_ Name  _ 


(Names  and  10  codes  of 
battalions  rated) 


Interviewer: _ 

Date  of  Interview: 


1 


1.  What  date  did  you  assume  command  of  this  unit? 


( _ 

2. A.  (EXPLAIN  TAPE  RECORDER)  What  do  you  feel  Is  the  single  biggest  problem 
facing  you  In  achieving  and  maintaining  the  readiness  of  your  command? 


B.  What  steps  have  you  been  able  to  take  in  attempting  to  cope  with  this 
problem? 


3. A.  What  Is  the  next  biggest  problem  facing  you  In  achieving  and  maintaining 
the  readiness  of  your  command? 


B.  What  steps  have  you  been  able  to  take  In  attempting  to  cope  with  this 
problem? 


(TAPE  OFF) 


2 


DEFINITION  OF  EFFECTIVENESS 


As  a  Commander  you  must  make  judgments  about  the  effectlvenss  of  the  bat¬ 
talions  (companies)  within  your  command.  We  are  interested  in  finding  out 
what  criteria  Commanders  rely  on  in  mating  these  judgments.  Could  you  please 
state  the  criterion,  then  relate  what  it  is  you  look  for  in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  that  criterion  is  achieved?  e.g.,  what  type  of  indicators 
do  you  use  to  determine  whether  the  criterion  Is  achieved. 

Criterion  1)  _ 

Indicators:  _  _ 


Criterion  2)  _ 

Indicators: 


Criterion  3)  _ 

Indicators: 


Criterion  4)  _ 

Indicators: 


Criterion  5)  _ 

Indicators: 


GENERAL  OFFICERS  ONLY 


Type  of  Officer: 

(1 }  ADC  OP 

(2)  ADC  Mairtt 

(3)  CG  • 


EFFECTIVENESS  RANKINGS 


We  would  like  you  to  think  about  the  battalions  in  your  command  in  terms  of 
their  effectiveness.  Could  you  please  list  the  top  3  and  bottom  3  units 
beginning  with  the  most  effective  units  first? 

_  No.  of  Battalions  in  Command 


Three  most  effective  Bns. 

lost  effective  _ 

Reason:  _ 


I.D.  Code  (if  in  project) 


Second  most  effective  _ 

Third  highest  in  effectiveness _ 

Three  least  effective  Bns. 

Least  effective  _ 

Reason:  _ 


Next  least  effective  _ 

Third  lowest  in  effectiveness 
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Interviewer  should  complete  this 
first  column  prior  to  interview. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS  ONLY 


Ue  would  now  like  you  to  rank  each  of  the  battalions  in  your  command  which 
are  participating  in  the  Command  Climate  Survey  relative  to  all  other 
battalions  in  your  command. 


PARTICIPATING  BATTALIONS  3N.  I.D.  CODE  RANKING  RATING  NUMERICAL 

AMONG  ALL  BN  OF  BN  VALUE 
IN  COMMAND 


Number  of  BN  In  Command  _ 

Note  to  interviewer:  First,  get  rankings  of  battalions  (among  all  those  in 
command,  not  just  those  in  the  study),  pushing  to  obtain  actual  place 
In  order,  not  just  top  third,  etc.  Second,  obtain  ratings. 


EFFECTIVENESS  RATING 

We  would  now  like  you  to  rate  each  of  the  battalions  with  regard  to 
their  overall  effectiveness.  This  rating  should  be  performed  In  accordance 
with  your  own  Individual  standards  of  performance,  rather  than  In  accordance 
with  some  absolute  measure  of  combat  readiness.  That  Is,  this  rating  should 
not  be  a  measure  of  how  combat  ready  these  units  are,  since  presumably  most 
units  are  combat  ready,  but  rather  It  should  be  a  reflection  of  how  good 
these  units  are  relative  to  how  good  you  think  they  can  be. 

Please  Indicate  this  judgment  by  assigning  a  letter  grade  to  each  unit's 
performance  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  in  educational  settings.  That 
Is,  let  "A"  ■  Excellent  performance,  "BB  ■  Good  performance,  "C  -  Fair 
performance,  *D"  ■  just  Passable,  and  "F"  ■  Inadequate  performance. 


A+  A  A-  B+  B  B-  C+  C  C-  D+  D  D-  F 
73  12  TT  TO  5  “B  7  5  5  T  3  ~l  T 

*p 
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BRIGADE  COMMANDERS  ONLY 


EFFECTIVENESS  RANKINGS 

We  would  like  you  to 'think  about  the. Battalions  within 
your  command  in  terms  of  their  effectiveness.  Could  you 
please  list  these  units  in  order  of  their  effectiveness 
beginning  with  the  most  effective? 

BATTALION  NAME  I.D.  CODE  RANK 

D _  _  _ 

Reason  this  unit  Is  most  effective: _ 


No.  of  units 
in  command 


\ 


RATING 


I.D.  CODE  RANK  RATING 


2) _  _ 

3)  _  ___ 

4)  _  _ 

5)  _ _ 

6)  _ _  '  _ _ 

7)  _  _ 

8)  _  _ 

Reason  last  unit  is  least  effective: 


EFFECTIVENESS  RATING 

We  would  now  like  you  to  rate  each  of  the  battalions  with  regard  to 
their  overall  effectiveness.  This  rating  should  be  performed  In  accordance 
with  your  own  Individual  standards  of  performance ,  rather  than  in  accordance 
with  some  absolute  measure  of  combat  readiness.  That  Is,  this  rating  should 
not  be  a  measure  of  how  combat  ready  these  units  are,  since  presumably  most 
units  are  combat  ready,  but  rather  It  should  be  a  reflection  of  how  good 
these  units  are  relative  to  how  good  you  think  they  can  be. 

Please  Indicate  this  Judgment  by  assigning  a  letter  grade  to  each  unit's 
performance  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  used  In  educational  settings.  That 
Is,  let  "A"  *  Excellent  performance,  "B"  ■  Good  performance,  "C"  ■  Fair 
performance,  "D"  »  Just  Passable,  and  "F"  ■  Inadequate  performance. 


A+  A  A-  B+  B  B-  C+ 

T3  re n  to — 5 — s - r 


c  c-  n+  n  n-  f 

t - 5 - 4 - 3 - 2 - r 


This  is  to  be  asked  of  all  interviewees 


It  may  be  necessary  In  our  analyses  of  this  project's  data  to  analyze 
the  data  from  Army  components  that  have  utilized  OE  separately  from  those 
which  have  not.  This  is  so  since  OE,  by  attempting  to  directly  Influence 
a  command's  command  climate*  may  moderate  the  relationship  between  the  unit's 
command  climate  a«.d  Its  effectiveness.  Therefore,  while  not  wishing  to 
violate  the  confidentiality  of  the  OE  process,  we  would  like  you,  if  you 
feel  free  to  do  so.  to  tell  us  whether  you  or  your  staff  have  been  involved  in 
an  OE  operation  during  the  last  six  months? 

A.  (  )  Yes  J  (  )  No 

B.  If  "Yes",  when? _ _  ( _ ) 

■ 

C.  If  "Yes",  who  else  was  Involved  (e.g.,  bn  staff  only,  whole  command,  etc.)? 

■I 

i 

i 
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APPENDIX  H 

PERFORMANCE  (RECORD)  FORMS 


:'•>  r-rr-rr 


i .  i 1 :  irj  r.  r.  \ 


COMPANY  INFORMATION 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Please  complete  the  following  forms  by  filling  in  the  indicated 
data  in  the  appropriate  spaces.  In  doing  so,  please  observe  the 
following  points: 


1.  Please  write  your  battalion  and  company  identification  in 
the  space  provided  in  the  upper  left  corner  of  each  page. 

2.  Pages  containing  data  from  the  Unit  Readiness  (FORSTAT)  j 
Report  (page  2)  are  classified  CONFIDENTIAL  when  completed.j 

3.  Fill  data  in  spaces  pertaining  to  APIs,  ARTEPS  and  command 
assumption  dates  (page  1)  only  if  these  occurred  during  j 
the  specified  period.  Otherwise,  leave  blank. 


I 

i 

! 

I 

I 

I 

i 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Office  Use 
Only 


Office  Use 
Only 


Apr-Jur,  79 

No.  of  EDP  Discharges 
(Chap  5) 

No.  of  Adverse  Discharge 
(Chaps  9,10,11,13,14) 

No.  of  Articles  15 

No.  of  Courts-Martial 
(Spec.  Summary,  General) 

No.  of  AW01S 

No.  of  DFRs 

No.  of  First  Termer 
Reenlistnent 

First  Term  Reup 
Objective 

No.  of  Career 
Reenlistments 

Career  Reup 
Objective 

No.  of  Crimes  of 
Violence 

Mo.  of  Crimes  against 
Property 

N.  of  Marijuana/Drug 
Offenses 


Jul-Sep  79 


( a  |  a- 1 o ) 

— 

- - 

(l|41-4S) 

(  1  j  11-13) 

( 1 1 4t-4t) 

(ljl4.lt) 

— 

— 

( 1 | 4  J  —  5 1 ) 

( i j 1 7-1  a) 

(  1  |  52-  53) 

(ljl»-2l) 

.. 

(l|S4.5t) 

(l|22-24) 

— 

— 

(l | 57-59) 

(l|2S-27) 

— 

— 

(ljS0-t2) 

( 1 j  2  0—  Jo) 

— 

— 

(l  1  e  3-6  s) 

(Ijll-Sl) 

— 

— 

(i 166. ta) 

(ljJ4-3t) 

— 

— 

(l j  69-71 ) 

(l|J7.Jt) 

— 

— 

(l|72-73) 

(l|J»-40) 

— — 

— 

(1J74-7S) 

(IJ41-42) 

(1J76-77) 

ARTEP  Durinq  Apr  79-Sep  79 

Date: 

-  ( * | •-» )  Company  Command  Assumption  Dat 

#  of  Missions  Tested:  _ 

_  (2|i#-n) 

#  of  Missions  Rated  Sat:  _ 

_  (21 12-11) 

AGI  Durinq  Apr  79-Sep  79 

Date: 

_  (2JU-17) 

#  of  Areas  Inspected 

—  (*!*•-»*) 

#  of  Areas  Rated  Sat: 

_  (2|20-21) 

‘  - J  :•  .  s.  .■  .■  .»  .u  ■«  ■>  V U.L 1 'JJ 1  - > 1 1 1 . 1 . i . i . i 
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